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y, You 
SELLING RADIO? 


Electrical Merchandising has always 
maintained that the electrical dealer is 
not getting his proper share of radio 
business. 


We have pointed out from time to 
time that radio, admittedly one of the 
most profitable lines that has ever in- 
sinuated itself into the ken of the elec- 
trical merchant, has languished in his 
care and is at present being aggres- 
sively pushed by almost every other 
variety of retail outlet from the local 
butcher shop to the mail order chains. 

Perhaps the shrewd competitive 
spirit exhibited by other outlets which 
the electrical merchant is not called 
upon to face in many other lines, has 
robbed him of the merchandising 
energy and initiative which the very 
stimulus of competition should bring. 

The electrical dealer has space 
enough for a store display, a selling 
organization, and as much capital as 
the next fellow. Most important, he 
has the trained capacity to give genu- 
ine service. 


In this issue is the story of one 
electrical merchant in New York City 
who really goes after radio business. 
He did more than $2,000,000 in ap- 
pliance business last year, 70 per cent 
of which came from radio! 

From time to time we will publish 
stories of other dealers who are not 
overlooking the possibilities that radio 
presents in increasing their business. 
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Stromberg=Carlson 


DEALERSHIP 
ATTRACTS THE 


FINEST TRADE 


SUBTLETY of shading...a richness in 
timbre...a musical ability indefinable, 
but, at once, outstanding! There is a certain 
indescribable quality to Stromberg-Carlson 
reproduction that appeals to critical ears. 

















Any Stromberg-Carlson dealer will tell you 
that in tone alone this-set attracts the finest 
trade. Adding, too, intrinsic craftsmanship, 
readily appreciated; matchless physical 
charm, at once apparent; a Stromberg-Carl- 
son becomes rightfully the choice of dis- 
criminating buyers. 

It pays to sell radio offering this prestige! 
You benefit not only from the actuab profits 
of every sale, but in the permanent satisfac- 
tion that comes from dealing with first class 
customers. Investigate today, the possibilities 
of a Stromberg-Carlson dealer franchise. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








In the better stores... wher- 
ever the select patronage 
goes... There you will find 
Stromberg-Carlson, favorite 
of musical connoisseurs. 























No. 846 Stromberg-Carlson. 
Built-in Electro-Dynamic 
Speaker. Uses a total of 10 
tubes, 3 of them Screen Grid. 
Price, without tubes, East of 


Rockies - $347.50 


Other Screen Grid Strom- 
berg-Carlsons $155.00 and 
$247.50. 


Stromber¢-Carlson 


MAKERS OF VOICE TRANSMISSION AND VOICE RECEPTION APPARATUS FOR MORE THAN THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
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By L. E. Moffatt 


tance to the electrical industry. Washer sales have 

built most of our established specialty dealers. 
The washer is not only good-will merchandise for the 
utilities, but the profits on this device have helped finance 
the promotion of load-builders still in the pioneer stage. 
Wholesalers have relied on its steady volume and washer 
sales have paid the rent on hundreds of contractor-dealer 
stores. 

But the electrical washing machine enjoys no monop- 
oly in the solution of the clean clothes problem. The 
washer has competition and plenty of it. If you will 
turn to pages 87, 88 and 89, in this issue, it may be 
something of a shock to see how effectively this competi- 
tion, coming from the power laundry organizations, has 
functioned. 

In 1919, the business done by power laundries in the 
domestic field was $236,000,000. In 1928 it reached a 
total estimated at $700,000,000. And the laundry indus- 
try has now set itself a quota of $1,000,000,000 in 
domestic work for 1930. 

Compare the money spent with our trade in the same 
years: in 1919 the electric washer business totaled 
$67,000,000. In 1928 it had grown to $107,714,572. An 
increase of but 60 per cent as contrasted with an increase 
of 300 per cent in the power laundry business. 

The comparison of customer growth also calls for 
study. It is estimated that laundry service costs the 
average family $80 a year. This would give us some 
nine million families as the present number of power 
laundry customers. Electric washers, it is estimated, are 
used in 5,735,000 homes as of January, 1929. If the 
laundries reach their goal set at one billion dollars in 
domestic work in 1930, they will have added 3,000,000 
more customers; who will have to come from the pros- 
pect list of the washer merchandiser. 

How did this all come about? This impressive total of 
yearly laundry business does not represent an unaided 
drift on the part of the public. Laundry men have spent 
money to create it. 


4 NHE washing machine is of prime business impor- 


. 1925 the National Laundry Owners’ Association 
decided on a four years’ advertising program to cost 
$4,000,000. This was not only voted and carried through 
but the expenditure was later increased to $6,000,000. 
The program is being still further expanded this year. 
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Only last month the Laundry Association inaugurated an 
extensive broadcasting program over a national hook-up. 

We have all read the laundry ads. With pictures and 
text they paint for the tired housewife the ease of send- 
ing laundry work out of the home. “No more wash- 
days” they repeat. “You have nothing to do after 
handing the bundle to the driver. You get back a fin- 
ished product.” 

It is painful to contrast this admirably calculated 
appeal with the advertising of electric washers. Much, 
if not most, national and local washer advertising either 
concentrates on price or takes up high-priced space with 
arguments on mechanical construction. What, may we 
ask, does a woman care about gears and gadgets? And 
the family spending $80 a year with a laundry can be 
sold a high-priced washer if they are made to want it. 
Why not sell the woman, then, what she wants to buy: 
clean clothes, sanitary washing, low rate of wear and 
tear, economy and convenience ? 

Why not tell the washer story to the public? Why 
cannot the manufacturers, the power companies, the 
wholesalers and the retail trade forget their differences 
and promote persistently and consistently the merits of 
the domestic laundry unit: washer and ironer? 


HERE is nothing new in the proposal for co-oper- 

ative effort in developing larger markets for electrical 
products. The need for such promotion toward better 
lighting, more adequate wiring, and food preservation by 
electrical refrigeration, has certainly been recognized and 
sporadically, at least, has resulted in action. We have 
had campaigns in which much money and effort have 
been expended over a period of a few months and then 
forgotten. The recent proposal by the Industry Sales 
Conference for a sustained effort toward wider electrical 
markets has been met by chill indifference. 

Other industries have not hesitated to claim public 
interest for their products. The figures cited here on 
the activities of the power laundry interests are typical 
of the promotional work from other industries directly 
competing with our own. 

If the public are to spend money for complete elec- 
trical home equipment, good lighting and adequate wiring 
instead of brass pipe, slate roofs, oak floors and laundry 
bills, it is time that co-operative promotion among elec- 
trical interests emerged from the talking stage. 
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Philadelphia Electric Policy of Fitting 
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wants to buy and 
pressure. Results 
year’s 

By 
Laurence 


Some of the Home Service men compare their records before 
starting out in the morning. Note week’s advertising on 
bulletin board. 


fe: a number of years the Philadelphia Electric 


SR are 


Company have been outstanding exponents of high- 
pressure merchandising. They developed a cam- 
paign technique which moved quantities of merchandise 
and which served as a pattern for other utilities and the 
trade in general. A little less than two years ago, how- 
ever, a radical change in merchandising policy was deter- 
mined upon. Now, after a full year of this new policy in 
force, it is possible to compare the results obtained under 
too widely divergent policies. 
The new policy may be A Home Service man brings 











broadly defined as one of 
low pressure. It is built 
around a corps of salesmen 
operating permanently in 
clearly defined territories, in 
frequent contact with cus- 
tomers. Their duty is to 
discover the electrical needs 
of the customer and sell 
such needed equipment only. 

The fundamentals of the 
revised policy have been 
comprehensively summar- 
ized by Mr. Merritt C. Huse, 
Commercial Manager of the 
company, as follows: 

1. The basic interest of 
the central station in the 
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a prospect in the store to sell 
her a refrigerator. (Below) 
Home Service men with signs 
indicating the names of hypo- 
thetical companies—each man 
in business for himself. 
















wore 
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Typical advertisement in Phila- 

delphia designed to sell Philadel- 

phia customers on the Home 

Service idea and to secure wel- 

come entrance for men when they 
called. 


HOME SERVICE 
| MAN 





HEDS 


the customer 
sells without 
after a full 


trial. 





Wray 











The man who put the 
Home Service Plan 
in effect—Merritt C. 
Huse. Commercial 
Manager, Phila- 
delphia Electric 
Company. 


building of residential load and the sale of more kilowatt 
hours. 

2. The responsibility of informing its customers con- 
cerning the use of electrical home equipment and 
promoting the sale of those appliances needed by the 
customer. 

3. The selection of high-quality merchandise in order 
to assure satisfactory operation and long service. 

4, The maintenance of established list prices except in 
the disposal of shop-worn or re-possessed merchandise. 

5. The reflection of the best accepted merchandising 
standards in all time-payment schedules. 

6. Consideration of the best interests of other electrical 
merchandisers in the territory. 

7. All sales activities, including the sale of additional 
wiring and better lighting, contacted through a single 
company representative. In order to completely realize 
this progress, the Philadelphia Electric Company reorgan- 
ized its entire sales organization. Definite and restricted 
territories comprising about 2,500 to 4,000 meters were 
assigned to each salesman. They were also put through 
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an intensive training course in order that they might be 
equipped to render any service of a sales nature per- 
taining to the use of the company’s products. This 
includes the installation of additional wiring or con- 
venience outlets, the use of lighting fixtures or the sale 
of any current-consuming device. 

One of the important features of the Home Service 
Plan, as Mr. Huse pointed out, is that it tends to build a 
permanent sales organization. Salesmen’s compensation 
is worked out to give him an adequate return for the 
service rendered and, with the knowledge that they are 
accredited company representatives in responsible, dig- 
nified positions, they devote-themselves to the job with 
real enthusiasm. 


ACH salesman is protected in his assigned territory 
and receives credit for all sales made to these cus- 
tomers. For the first three months of his employment 
he is paid a straight salary of $100 a month. Following 
this training period his salary is reduced to $65 a month. 
In addition to his salary, he is paid a bonus of 7 per cent 
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on all merchandise sold, and a further “load-building”’ 
bonus amounting to about 2 cents per kilowatt-hour times 
the estimated annual kilowatt-hours. consumed by the 
appliance. This latter bonus encourages the salesmen to 
concentrate his efforts upon the devices of larger current 
consumption such as refrigerators, ranges and other 
heating devices. 

Prior to the salesman’s first call, a letter is sent to the 
customer to introduce the home service representative 
and assure a friendly contact. On selling, the salesman 
makes a complete report of the electrical equipment of 
the home, information being recorded on a separate card 
and filed for checking purposes. These cards are as- 
signed at various intervals in order that there is a definite 
assurance that every customer in the territory is con- 
tacted. The cards also prove valuable as a measure of 
the market saturation for particular devices and as a guide 
to preparation of sales quotas in special campaigns. 

According to Mr. Huse, un- 
der the load-building bonus plan 
the estimated kilowatt-hour’ con- 
sumption of the appliances sold in- 
creased from 323,159 in March, 
1928 (the last month under the 
former sales system), to 603,595 
in March, 1929, due entirely to 
increased activity in electric refrig- 
erators, ranges, oil-burners, etc. 


HE set-up of the sales organi- 

zation is not unlike that in use 
in similar major merchandising op- 
erations. The division representa- 
tives work from the district offices 
under the direction of the local ap- 
pliance manager, who in turn re- 
ports directly to the manager of the 
Appliance Sales Division. Quotas 
are prepared for the various dis- 
tricts and for each appliance ; group 
meetings are held daily at each 
office; and all the known methods 
of sales stimulation employed, in- 
cluding sales group contests. 
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Campaign prises often have a 
humorous touch. 


A range manufac- 
turer explains his 
product to a Home 

Service group. 


Sales promotion is properly stimulated by special super- 
visors in the different branches of major appliances— 
domestic and commercial refrigeration, ranges, washing 
machines and oil burners. 


F SPECIAL interest at the present time is a brief 

consideration of the type of advertising used by the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. It is divided, according 
to Miss Zillessen, Advertising Manager, into two classes 
—straight promotional copy designed to increase the use 
of all appliances, and direct sales copy to promote the sale 
of featured articles. 

The promotional advertising is of general assistance 
to all the dealers in the territory and is charged to new 
business expense rather than as a direct selling cost. In 
this particular advertising, low cost of operation of elec- 
trical appliances is particularly emphasized. 

The Philadelphia Electire Company do not overlook 
any of the co-operative activities 
designed to increase the use of 
electrical devices generally. A sys- 
tem of employee co-operation has 
been worked out in which the 
employee is paid a certain commis- 
sion for turning in leads when the 
sale is closed. This activity is fea- 
tured by a special school for em- 
ployees intended to familiarize them 
with the use of appliances. 

“The company makes a special 
effort,’ Mr. Huse explained, “to 
bring into close co-operation other 
electrical dealers in the Philadelphia 
territory. A program has been laid 
out for various sales campaigns, to 
be sponsored by the company, in 
which the independent dealers will 
be invited to participate. 

“Already,” Mr. Huse said, there 
has been an example of this joint 
co-operative activity in a campaign 
in which 25,000 electric percolators 
were sold in a joint activity with 
1,200 dealers.” 
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N ANOTHER enterprise, an electric refrigeration 

show sponsored by the Philadelphia Electric Club was 
held in one of the centrally located showrooms of the 
company. During this show, the Philadelphia Electric 
refrained from making any sales on the floor of the 
exhibition, preferring instead to allow the local dealers to 
take full advantage of the opportunity. 

It would be interesting at the present time perhaps to 
see what direct results have been obtained under the new 
selling policy as summarized by Mr. Huse: 

(1) An increase of 96.7 per cent in volume of net 

sales. 

(2) An increase of 102 per cent of the load-building 

value of new merchandise added to the lines. 

In addition to these readily-determinable improvements 
the change has had a wide influence on many other fac- 
tors directly related to the actual merchandising opera- 
tions. There has been, for instance, a great reduction in 
salesman turn-over which, at present, has not even 
reached the average of once every three years; a reduc- 
tion in reverted merchandise , 
amounting to approximately 6 per 


_cent of sales; and, a definite sales 


contact with customers once every 


eight months in place of sporadic - TEPOSS LaLeE 


and unregulated canvassing. 
Impossible, you says 

OST important, perhaps, is 

the fact that a marked im- 
provement in public relations has 
accompanied the new policy. Some 
evidence of this is seen in the fact 
that there has been almost a 100 
per cent increase in the volume of 
sales under the Home Service 
Plan, despite the fact that all pre- 
vious selling had been done under 
intensive, high-pressure super- 
vision. 

“It has been interesting to 
note,” Mr. Huse commented, “on 
the change in reception accorded 
our representatives under the new 
policy. It was not at all unusual + 
under the old house-to-house 
method of having the salesman get the door slammed 
in his face. This was bound to take place, of course, 
because the customer was perfectly aware that she was 
to be submitted to a sales argument on some appliance 
or other. 

“The reverse is the case today. The representative is 
at the service of the customer in all things. When some- 
thing goes wrong he frequently takes her part against 
the company if he feels that she is right. And we back 
him up in this. 

“The other day a salesman remarked to me that when 
he was paying a call on a customer in his territory in 
order to make some minor repair on a small appliance, 
that the word spread round to other houses in the vicin- 
ity that the Home Service man was in the neighborhood. 
When I came out the door, he said, there were six or 
eight women outside who insisted that I come over to 
their house to render some service or other. 

“That is only one of many illustrations which reveal 
the changed attitude on the part of the customer to the 
company representative. When such relations exist, 
it simplifies immensely the business of selling needed 
appliances.” 


it has no mcening. 


breathe; that gas was only 4 smell. 


Did I hear you say Impossible? 
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Liston, Impossible is s word that you find in the dictionary, but 


e-aay. The widdest drear of our futhers have becane actualities. 
- 
Neve> before did we know so much, or could we do so much. 
A hundred years ago people thought the air was merely sanething to 


There was no such thing as oi]; 


had eleven parts--ten fingers and a nevdle, Abraham Lincoln never Lit 
@ gas jet; Daniel */ebster never sent a telegram, or saw a pile driver. 
Garfield called a twonty dey liner "an ocean greyhound". 

Now look ubout you. TMlectric Light, Trolley Cars, Automobiles, 
Department Jtores, Matches, ‘iky-scrupers, Bwo Cont Newspapers, Conned 


Yusde, Antiseptic Surgery, Dontist¢ry, Hedio. 


ET sales, Mr. Huse revealed, amounted to approx- 

imately $1,500,000 during the first six months of 
1929. Net sales for the corresponding period in 1928 
amounted to $814,522. It is estimated that the average 
sale for the year 1929 will be approximately $9 per 
customer, and that in the better class area will reach as 
high as $20 per customer. 

Although under the new sales policy a single sales- 
man with a complete line of merchandise operates in a 
restricted area, a particular appliance is featured each 
month. Curiously enough, the sales volume on the fea- 
tured appliance under the Home Service Plan, has by far 
exceeded that obtained by intensive house-to-house can- 
vassing with crews of salesmen. Last November, for 
instance, 1,524 vacuum cleaners of an expensive make, 
were sold in twenty-five working days, an average of ten 
cleaners per salesman. In April and May of this year, 
refrigeration was featured, resulting in total sales of 
$550,000. 

In all these special campaigns, the regular policies of 
the company were followed as re- 
gards terms. Down payments ap- 
proximate at least 10 per cent of the 
amount of the sale price, and the 
usual term of the installments is 
18 months. 


(Please turn to page 95) 


- The things that were thought inpossible ton years ao are realities 


A few samples of the inspirational let- 

ters sent the Home Service representa- 

tives to stimulate their enthusiasm in 
some particular campaign. 


the only horse power was four~leped and wore a tail. Piped water had 
never run though a spigot. His Most august imjesty, George the Third, 


washed his face in a bow] filled fran the imperial pump. ering machines 

















Gather troune ant set atiss x. 
‘re goin! have another "ROUND UP". Yes sux. 
Mat-Feint Banges by Dee. 24, an? that aintt ho Sitsry. 









Zverything i settin® purty. We got a beautiful Range to talk ‘bouts easy 
( nt plenty on ~ Theréte « burch of 
F for prise money, Yep} there's 10 prites se ewery Rider will have « 
je ‘oO TIS some Kus Money, on there's « great big i8* Silver Cup fer the 
Cigtriot thet does the mast outatanding Sopic!. 
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%, ef yo2 fellers RODE with us on the laet "ROUND UP", ant some of you 
% purty good RITES. But aJl of you have bin gittir' this tengo 
b nom it's up to you to show how meh of it you bin takin®. ‘ 
y to RIDE right up to Deo. 24, whan Santy Claws le goin’ to join 
a . ne oa? hand out thie prize moneys pravigin? we got 300 Hote 


se “Jeok® for knas, ant we mean to git tt, but we all 
urs if sone fellers eintt aridint with us, We low ee how 
throw a ‘round « Range fer sour apples, but we ain't 
dire maint talk todout tom; ent if we git cuff telkint 
waft prospects to teap Handsome Barry ee loaint 0 













Deut fom, werll qe 
that's nis seats 


Se aintt chastn’ no Jaek Radbites dontt wanta hear cuthin®. bout why 
a2) cintt gitten fom. We lnow you can git Yam if you go after tem, ant 
exactly shat ve ell got te do. 

The Big Boss hes tt a1] fixed with Santy Claws to take care of you when 
this here 500 Het-Point Job is done, So, Fort yer hesses an’ RIDE: en? keep 
Ridin* cause we got te git thees here 500 Kot-Point Ranges by Deo. 24. 
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The 
VOGUE 
of the 
SUN-TAN Sells 
Many Health Lamps 


EALTH appliances, the 

newest merchandise in the 

electrical line, have in some- 
thing less than two years’ time 
demonstrated their importance to 
the electrical industry. Actually, 
health motors have been actively 
sold for approximately two years, 
while the trade has had less than a 
year’s experience with therapeutic 
health lamps. 

It is confidently expected that 
sales of home health equipment this 
Fall and Winter will be large, but 
because the line is so new there is a relatively slight 
background of merchandising experience to guide the 
merchant in planning his activities. Certain factors, 
however, have clearly defined themselves as vital in the 
sale and use of this merchandise. Proper understanding 
of these factors is essential to the electrical dealer. / 
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CHILDREN’S HEALTH 
Requires an Abundance of Sunshine 





Health lamps pre- 
sent a greater variety 
of merchandising prob- 
lems than the motor 
exercisers and _ the 
medical aspect of this 
health lamp business 
comes first in impor- 
tance. The medical 
profession has been 
using ultra-violet radi- 
ation for a consider- 
able period of time 
with important results. 
The profession gen- 
erally, however, and 
the American Medical 
Association have taken 
the stand that, used 
without proper medi- 
cal supervision the 
manufacturer is called 
upon to produce for 
domestic use lamps de- 
livering the healthful 
ultra-violet rays under 
such conditions as 
make these lamps safe 
as well as beneficial for 
home use. Because the attitude of the medical profes- 
sion is so important to the sale of this merchandise and 
because of the fact that the public must be protected in 
its use of these lamps, the electrical merchant has a re- 
sponsibility to see that he not only stocks lamps of the 
right type, but that they be sold under proper safeguards. 
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It is of great importance to the merchant to protect 
himself against misrepresentation by salesmen anxious to 
effect a sale. Returns by some merchants who have sold 
these lamps have been excessive, due, in a very small 
measure to defective merchandise and in a great measure 
by the misrepresentation of sales people. If the cus- 
tomer is persuaded to believe that the sunshine lamp is a 
cure-all, they are frequently going to be disappointed. 

The salesman perhaps cannot be too greatly to blame 
because being unfamiliar with the theory of ultra-violet 
radiation, they are inclined to draw upon their imagina- 
tion. But there is no reason why both the merchant and 
the salesman should not acquire a workable knowledge 
of therapeutic devices. Manufacturers’ literature on the 
subject is extremely comprehensive. 


HE safe rule is to hold, as the manufacturers have 
done, to sunshine and its properties as our guide. 
Lamps which deliver radiation in practically the same 
lengths delivered by sunshine will not encounter the oppo- 
sition of the enlightened elements in the medical profes- 
sion ; what we are selling in these lamps is merely radiant 
energy, of which the sun is a great source. Only a part 
of the ultra-violet radiation from the sun reaches us as 
sunshine. This ultra-violet part of the sunshine, which 
is scientifically measured as being above 2,900 Angstrom 
units, is below the visible wave lengths, and, while not 
apparent as light, has its effect on growing things and 
on our life and health. Sunshine, too, contains the infra- 
red rays which are also invisible because they are above 
that part of the radiation of the sun which reaches us as 
light. Practically all the lamps now on the market con- 
form to this scale, giving off the same energy as sunshine 
on a bright June day. 
With such a scientific marvel and great curative agent, 
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The BUSINESS MAN 


Prizes his Bronze Complexion 


REDUCING WEIGHT 
Never Fails 


to Interest Women 


it is not necessary for the merchant to trench or attempt 
to trench on the medical field by making wild statements 
on ultra-violet radiation and the amount of ultra-violet 
radiation delivered by the particular lamp he is selling. 

The effect of sunshine on health is definitely estab- 
lished and widely known. The customer wants to buy 
sunshine for winter days, and that is what we have to sell. 
If the dealer will keep within the same limits of selling 
the healthful effect of sunshine, he will find that there 
is little or no opposition from the medical profession and 
he may even, if he pursues a wise selling course, obtain 
the co-operation of physicians in the sale of this equip- 
ment. 

It would be well, especially in the smaller communities 
where such a thing is practicable for the dealer or utility, 
to make contact with the medical profession. Show them 
what you are selling. Make it plain to them that these 
lamps are to be represented and sold in a highly ethical 
manner, not only so that medical men, who frequently 
prescribe home use of this equipment to their patients, 
will send patients to you, but that a woman who feels 
inclined to consult her family doctor before purchasing 
a sunshine lamp, will meet with an endorsement instead 
of either blank opposition or a skeptical and negative 
point of view. Dealers who have been successful in the 
mechandising of these lamps have found this extremely 
important and quite practicable. 

As a part of this consideration for the medical view- 
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point comes the question of sales people. One large 
department store which has sold a considerable quantity 
of this merchandise but had met with high reverts 
due to misrepresentation on the part of salesmen, solved 
their problem by employing an osteopath. Osteopaths, 
while they are not qualified M.D.’s have the professional 
viewpoint and are not inclined to overstatement. This 
has been an extremely successful experiment on the part 
of this merchandiser. 

One utility successfully handled health lamps by em- 
ploying a graduate nurse who could also talk health 
appliances from the medical point of view without going 
beyond the bounds of sane statement. This type of sales 
person inspires great confidence on the part of the pur- 
chaser and because sales in this line if properly handled 
will run into substantial amounts, the dealer can well 
afford to use what seems at first thought to be a somewhat 
high-priced sales employee. 


“THE question of outside selling on these devices has 
not yet been satisfactorily answered. The price at 
which they are sold and the margins allowed bring them 
into the class of merchandise «vhich has been successfully 
sold in the customer’s home. With health motors, house- 
to-house selling has been fairly successful. The expe- 
rience has generally been that home demonstration is 
practicable and desirable only when it has been effected 
through a store lead. The customer should express a 
measure of interest in the device at least to the point of 
asking for a home demonstration 
in the store. Door-bell pulling, 
successful with washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners, will 
probably not be successful with 
the health line at the present. 
The : demonstration of sun- 
shine lamps in the home will 
probably be practical only if kept 
within certain bounds. One of 
the drawbacks here is the fact 
that the results from use are not 
immediately apparent. The lamp 


“Results from the use of the sun- 
shine lamp in the home are not im- 
mediately apparent. The lamp must 
be sold on the basis that constant 
use over a considerable period will 
have beneficial results. 


























must be sold on the basis that constant use over a consid- 
erable period will have beneficial results. To leavea lamp 
for twenty-four hours would be in most cases only to in- 
vite its return, because if the customer is not sold on the 
idea that the device must be sold regularly over a period, 
she will not be sold after having it in the home for twenty- 
four hours. It cannot be too often emphasized that the 
sunshine lamp is not a cure-all and must be sold after 
a careful presentation of its merits and largely on the 
faith of the customer in the benefits to be obtained. 

Almost any house where there are young children is a 
prospect for the sunshine lamp. It is unnecessary for 
the dealer to go into the treatment of children’s disorders 
with ultra-violet radiation. This is strictly a medical 
aspect and should be avoided. :The child shut away from 
sun in the Winter who has acquired vigor on Sutnmer 
beaches is one of the best arguments for the sunshine 
lamp. The benefits the child receives from exposure to 
the sun are so well understood that parents are eager for 
a substitute for the Winter. There are many cases where 
ultra-violet radiation is prescribed by physicians for chil- 
dren and where families buy lamps for this reason. 
However, this will not be the case generally. To the 
home with children, the lamp can be sold easily and 
effectively without going beyond the argument of the 
benefits of natural sunshine. 

Another hardly less potent factor is the fashion vogue. 
Sun-tan is distinctly the note and is reflecting itself in 
the sale of suntan stockings, sun-tan powder and other 

such aids to the cult of female 
beauty. With the sunshine lamp 

in the home, a woman may 

obtain a sun-tan and keep it 
throughout the winter. Men 

also are not entirely inaccessible 

es to this appeal. The Florida com- 
plexion is highly prized by all 
cece | business men and the youthful 
| : vigor evidenced by a bronzed 
a | complexion is much sought after. 

All these factors have a direct 
bearing on dealer’s sales. 


“Almost any house where there are 

young children is a prospect for the 

sunshine lamp. The benefits that 

the child receives from exposure to 

the sun are so well understood that 

parents are eager for a substitute 
for winter.” 
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Glass cylinders, a distinguished note in 
the design of new French table lamps 
and wall brackets. 
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RIGHT 


The latest tendency in mod- 
ern French illumination: a 
wall-bracket composed of a 
trio of chimney lamps in cyl- 
inders of white opaque glass 
mounted on silver metal 
frames ... one of a new 
series by Perzel. 


ABOVE 


Inspired by the old-fash- 
ioned chimney-light, Boris 
Lacroix has developed .a 


new motif in the table lamp. 
Note the decorative effect 
created by the nickel screws 
which attach the white 
: ground glass to the metal 
‘ base. 
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ABOVE RIGHT 

Another wall bracket A new lamp for the 
done in the modern executives desk —a 
i French manner. Perched group of cylinders of 
: like two birds on a ring, white opaque glass on 
| these twin chimney lights nickeled metal frame. 
i of white ground glass Shown by the Com- 
4 mounted on nickel bases, pagnie des Arts Fran- 
| are another creation of cais. 


Boris Lacroix. 
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We should be hearing shrieking sirens and clanging 
bells.— 
Panic is supposedly in the making.— 
Individuals now engaged in retailing electrical and radio 
merchandise are about to be consumed by that all-annihi- 
lating, irresistible blaze—chain competition. 
But—is there really any such danger as to warrant the 
alarm ? 

Just because the inefficient John Smith, grocer-butcher- 
baker-dry-goods man—gave up his business ghost and 
blamed chain competition for it, are we in this enlightened 
age, in this year 1929 going to take it for granted that 
Tom Jones the electrical dealer—the radio merchant must 
likewise give up his business- 
ghost if chain-retailing should 
enter the field in competition 
with him. 

Why not let us postpone 
sounding the alarm until we 
have made certain beyond all 
reasonable doubt that there 
really is good cause for it. 

Let us carefully appraise the 
situation and learn first of all 
to what extent the field of elec- 
trical and radio retailing really 
is susceptible to invasion by 
chain competition just at this 
time, so that if need be we can 
build our defenses with intel- 
ligence and thus forestall pos- 
sible disaster which may 
threaten us. 

It is unnecessary to review at this time the entire 
history of chain stores and chain distribution. How- 
ever it is pertinent to firmly establish in our minds the 
fact that chain stores have invaded the various lines of 
the retail field somewhat in direct proportion to the de- 
gree to which the merchandise sold forma daily necessity. 

For instance, we all know that the grocery field, where 
almost all the merchandise handled are items of daily 
need, was the first to experience chain store competition. 
That was back in 1858 when the bargain-price-purchase 
of a cargo of tea gave birth to the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. which since then has grown to a chain 
of upwards of 17,000 stores. 

Approximately twenty years later F. W. Woolworth 
opened a notion and general store at Lancaster, Pa., the 
beginning of a chain which today has 1,600 stores scat- 
tered all over the world and does an annual business in 
excess of ONE-THIRD BILLION dollars. 


GS weston has set off the alarm.— 


tion. 


Qi Chain competition can find a fer- 
tile field for its operation in any 
line, only where existing channels 
of distribution do not keep pace 
with the steadily growing de- 
mands of the public. 


q The independent merchant by eff- 
cient operation, careful applica- 
tion of known principles and up- 
to-the-minute methods of mer- 
chandising, can prevent chains ie WE then will but apply 
from gaining a foothold and be- 
coming a factor in actual competi- 


INDIVIDUAL 


Shoe stores, drug stores, tobacco stores, department 
stores, found that chain competition had entered their 
respective fields in about the order named. 

However, the most recent example in support of the 
contention that chain store distribution grows with the 
degree to which its merchandise are needed or, to be 
more accurate, wanted by the consuming public, is found 
in the automotive field. 

Who would have thought of chains of garages, gaso- 
line stations, automotive supply stores, tire and battery 
depots, while the motor car was still a luxury and a rich 
man’s toy? ‘Today the American public has been com- 
pletely sold on the idea that a motor car is an absolute ne- 
cessity to our present-day mode of living and working. In 
fact the automobile industry 
has done such an excellent sell- 
ing job that every fifth man, 
woman or child in the United 
States actually owns an auto- 
mobile. Quite naturally apace 
with the growing popularity of 
the motor car has grown the 
number of garages, gasoline 
stations, etc., and eventually 
chain competition entered 
those fields to do what indi- 
viduals failed to do. 


the yardstick of experience, 
furnished us quite without 
cost by other lines of industry, 
we can appraise with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy 
the extent to which the electrical and radio retailing field 
is likely to be subject to invasion by chain stores. 

However another and more important factor enters 
into the accounting. Chain competition can find a fertile 
field for its operation in any line only where existing 
channels of distribution do not keep pace with the steadily 
growing demands of the public. The independent mer- 
chant, by efficient operation, careful application of known 
principles and up-to-the-minute methods of merchandis- 
ing, can prevent chains from gaining a foothold and 
becoming a factor in actual competition. 

It is obvious then that the real danger of chain-inva- 
sion is created by the industry itself, and it is a regrettable 
but nevertheless undeniable fact that Electrical and Radio 
Retailers WILL INVITE CHAIN COMPETITION 
into the field if they do not take their situation more 
seriously, and apply themselves more diligently to the 
task of turning the golden opportunity of the present into 


Retailing of Electrical and Radio Merchandise Need Never 
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golden bank accounts of the future. By 
And they can do it. 


- ~— O. FREDERICK ROST 
UST what happens when indi- 


viduals neglect their opportuni- 
ties, and how an industry has 
invited chain competition to step in, 
is readily demonstrated by a brief 
recital of what we all have seen to 
happen in the automotive field. 

Apace with increased reliability, 
lower prices and resulting in- 
creased popularity of the automo- 
bile grew the number of local 
garages. In the wake of good 
roads and lowered up-keep-costs 
came greater touring radius and 
with it the need for wayside gas 
stations and somewhat later the 
wayside refreshment stands. 

But what a pitiful demonstration 
of the lack of individual initiative 
and downright inefficiency was re- 
flected in the manner in which 
most of those garages, gasoline, 
stations, etc., have been conducted. 
, Junk-littered yards, dirty windows, 
greasy floors, grease-covered atten- { 
dants, disorderly - looking show- 
rooms, shelves and show-cases are 
tolerated only so long as the public 








— —™ 





; has no choice in the matter because 

e it can find no better place to pat- 

ronize. 

y F : 

' HEREVER chain competi- 

n tion has entered the field 

= with neatly-painted, cleanly-kept 

d garages and service stations where A jobber stands in the middle ground in any industry. He knows the 
you find clean-overalled, courteous manufacturer—his weakness and his strength. He knows the — 

\- and well trained attendants at your joys and sorrows. _ he is a thinker, he gets a broad perspective on the 

; ws he field. ; 

le service, such chain competiti ~— has gy oe in the electrical industry there are always a certain 

10 spelled EXIT to the inefficient in- number who stand out as thinkers. For many years, before he sold 

N dependent dealer in that locality. jobbing houses — New ae =— its ange ssn se Se 

> i js is clarifyi ment he crystallize dive ' 

4s meres toe annie — i a plea ten listened pins his thoughts were logical, his facts 

ne began to supply accessories, tires, rang true, and his sincerity was obvious. Now that he stands on the side 

to etc., in clean, well kept stores and i 


lines of the industry, his observations should be even more interesting and 
worth consideration, because he speaks as a student of the economics of 
distribution who reasons with the background of a practical experience. 


ever Become Chain-Bound | 
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service stations, the greasy garage man with his slovenly 
methods of doing business has practically passed out of 
the picture. 


ATIONAL chains of huge public garages are in the 

making. Structures capable of housing many hun- 
dreds of cars are going to provide car-owners in large 
centers of population with the opportunity to park their 
cars in clean-floored, clean-windowed, efficiently operated 
garages. Even the lowly way-side refreshment or “Hot- 
Dog” stand has not escaped attention from the chain- 
minded executive, for one of the largest operators of 
gasoline stations has just announced that it will create a 
chain of refreshment stands where clean food and drink 
will be served in clean surroundings by neatly attired 
attendants. 

And if we analyze the things that chain competition 
in the automotive field has provided we find little that the 
individual owner could not have done. Price-cutting has 
for instance had little or no place in the process, in fact 
the largest chain in the field sell commodities at exactly 
the same prices as do individually operated establishments. 

It is for these reasons that the invasion of chain com- 
petition has left really efficient individual owners of a 
garage, tire store, service station or road stand not merely 
unharmed, but to the contrary has improved his oppor- 
tunity tor success and profit. 

I know an individual in a large New England city who 
is making more than an average income doing nothing 
but servicing and selling tires. But—there are clean 
overalls for his attendants each morning,—the floor of 
his large tire-service station is always clean; he is 
equipped to repair any puncture or blow-out while you 
wait and always in record time. Chain competition is all 
around but it does not seem to effect his business because 
he gives all the service a chain store could give and adds 
his personal interest and attention for good measure. 

I know numerous garages with accessory departments, 


which are so efficiently conducted by their individual ° 


owners, that chain accessory stores nearby have in no way 
affected their success. 


KNOW some successful service stations, individually 

owned, located in closely populated centers, the patrons 
of which must pass one or more chain-operated stations. 

In other words, when we, in the electrical and radio 
industry, review the process of change that has taken 
place in a kindred field, we find that chain competition 
has become strongest, where individual initiative and 
individual effort seemed to be weakest. 

However, in the automotive field they are much nearer 
to the point of saturation than are we in the electrical 
and radio industry, and we therefore find ourselves in 
an admirable position. We still have open to us the 
opportunity to profit by the experience of another in- 
dustry and by application of suitable measures forestall 
any chance of having our field become “chain bound.” 

The vastness of the opportunity that still lies before us 
is aptly illustrated by known facts. The J. Walter 
Thompson survey discloses that of over 3,000 house- 
wives living in already wired houses, and _inter- 
viewed on the subject, over 50 per cent wanted to buy 
more appliances. Of over 6,000,000 farms in the United 
States only about 450,000 or about seven per cent have 
been electrified. If the number of radio sets in use is 
to grow until it equals the number of motor cars used, 
there is at least twenty years of hard work ahead for 
the radio retailers. ; 
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If therefore we take into consideration well known 
facts and figures, and then remember how opportunity 
in the automotive field was seized by chain competition 
only after it had been sadly neglected by individuals, we 
cannot fail to reach the conclusion, that unless we our- 
selves are willing to have it so, chain competition need 
never become a bogey to the electrical and radio retailer. 
The market for his merchandise is still far from the 
point of saturation. He has it now within his power to 
so entrench himself with the public, that as time goes on, 
the chain will find it increasingly difficult to gain a 
foothold in this field. 


HERE comes to my mind the case of an electrical 

contractor who some years ago opened a retail store. 
His first location was rather a poor one, and the building 
an old wooden structure not very well suited to the pur- 
pose. However, sufficient business was done to prove 
that money could be made in the merchandising of elec- 
trical appliances; so at the first favorable opportunity 
the store was moved to a better location. Continued 
growth of the merchandising business demanded addi- 
tional space and a third time the business was moved to. 
larger quarters in an excellent shopping location. The 
store had a large window for display purposes, and was. 
well laid out with ample room for display of all electrical 
appliances, fixtures and radio. 

Recently, this electrical and radio dealer has moved 
into his own building a block or so away. In this loca- 
tion, the electrical and radio store and offices are entirely 
removed from the stock room where material is kept for 
the contracting department. The appearance of the store 
does not even indicate that a contracting business is con- 
ducted in conjunction with the electrical and radio mer- 
chandising. The proprietor tells me that at the end of 
the first year in his own building, his business showed 
the same normal increase that it had shown for severai 
years previously. His sales in electrical and radio mer- 
chandise form about 25 per cent of his total volume of 
business which latter approaches the half million dollar 
mark. He sells a large volume of the same type of elec- 
trical appliances that are usually handled in chain drug 
stores and the department stores. His business in these 
particular lines has shown a steady increase. He sells 
radio sets in considerable quantities and has a radio 
service man on his staff from one end of the year to the 
other. Incidentally, his contracting department has grown 
apace with his retail sales. When I asked him what he 
considered the chief reason for his having built up such 
a successful merchandising business, he stated that, in 
his judgment, the merchandising of electrical and radio 
goods could be carried on with excellent success only so 
long as the business received proper and undivided atten- 
tion from its owner or someone directly and financially 
interested; or, in other words, by supplying that indi- 
vidual something that chain stores are unable to supply. 
Instances of individuals conducting electrical and radio 
retail stores successfully, and at a very satisfactory profit, 
are not at all uncommon and are not confined to the 
larger cities, nor to any particular locality. I fully be- 
lieve that individual enterprise and initiative have, since 
the inception of the automobile, had no opportunity 
greater than that existing right now in the electrical and 
radio retail field. 

Just how effectively some electrical and radio dealers 
have taken time by the forelock, and details of the 
methods which they employed in building up an almost 
unassailable position for themselves in their respective 
communities, will be told in succeeding articles. 
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When a lead is obtained during the store demonstration, the 
housewife follows it up in the home. She receives 
15 per cent commission on every sale closed. 


HEN territorial or financial limitation will not 
W justify the continuous employment of a woman 

demonstrator and lead producer on ironing 
machines, the following part-time arrangement offers 
attractive possibilities: The Anderson Sales Company, 
Madison, Wis., pays a married woman $2.50 for each 
ironing machine demonstration resulting in a sale. It 
has been averaging eight demonstrations per month and 
closing approximately 5.5 of these demonstrations. 
When the request for such a demonstration originates 
from a salesman he must stand this expense. 

The interesting part of this arrangement, however, is 
yet to be told. It wasn’t long before this housewife fell 
into the habit of devoting her Saturday afternoons and 
evenings to store demonstrating. For this service she is 
permitted to follow personally all leads on ironing 
machines which she may obtain and which have not 
previously been registered by a field representative. On 
sales made as a result of this activity she receives a 
straight 15 per cent commission and makes the demon- 
stration free. 

This capable housewife brings her own washing to 
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the store and finds just about time enough, between 
her sales conversations, to complete the family ironing 
before the ten o’clock closing hour. 

Her interest in the money making possibility of ironing 
machines as a side line has run to the point where she 
devotes two evenings a week, telephoning from her own 
residence, a list of selected prospects. 

“Such an arrangement is an ideal one for the small 
dealer,” explains H. A. Anderson. “Our part-time 
demonstrator and sales woman averages four ironing 
machines from her own efforts per month. While 
devoting 20 hours a week to her ‘business’ she does her 
own ironing or is at home with the children at the same 
time. Incidentally I am obtaining the services of an 
intelligent, mature, store demonstrator as well as a 
saleswoman at a flat 15 per cent sales rate.” 

“And you’d be surprised how easily she makes friends 
and gets the confidence of the customers. It stands to 
reason that when a woman goes quietly about doing the 
family ironing, that a great many other women are 
going to have their curiosity aroused and the desire to 
own an ironer has been created.” 








How HM Sell 


The head of an electrical appli- 
ance business that did $1,400,000 


in radio last year tells 


how it 1s done. 


By Charles T. Morison 


President, Morison Electrical Supply Company 


as a definite merchandising product for the electrical 

dealer, we have carried it in our stores and pushed 
its sale. At that time, although we operated only three 
other stores apart from our main branch, radio estab- 
iished itself as an important part of our business. Today 
with fifteen stores in and adjacent to Manhattan, radio 
is still unquestionably the most important line of mer- 
chandise, from the standpoint of volume, that we handle. 

In the year ending June, 1929, the Morison Electrical 
Supply Company did better than $2,000,000 in appliance 
merchandising, approximately 70 per cent of which is 
represented by radio: It will be readily seen, then, that 
radio may rightly be considered the backbone of our 
electrical business. Apart from the profit to be derived 
from the sale of the radio line, there are other con- 
siderations entering into the proposition which perhaps 
have not been given careful consideration by some elec- 
trical dealers. Of these, we shall touch upon briefly. 
We have even been asked at times why we don’t drop 
the sale of other appliances and concentrate on radio 
alone. But such a policy would defeat the very end to 
which we are striving—a complete electrical service to 
our customers. Apart from that you can’t get away 
from the fact that radio is largely seasonal business 
and there are periods in every year when the sale of 
other appliances helps to eliminate the depressions in 
our volume line. 

It is my personal belief that many radio dealers over- 
look the fact that in the receiving set they have a 
product which, due to the fact that it is in great demand, 
provides an entree to the home. Once you have sold 
a customer a radio set and have made sure that the set 
has given satisfaction you have acquired their confidence 
and paved the way to the sale of many other electrical 
devices. Apart from that, of course, there is'a very 
definite profit to be derived from the sale of radio. 


S:. CE the introduction of radio several years ago 
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Radio business will not come of its own accord to the 
dealer’s store, even though he maintains a complete 
display of merchandise. In his own business fully 85 
per cent of radio business comes from outside sales. 
It is important that a complete stock is kept in the 
store, and a great number of salesmen’s leads are a 
direct result of store traffic, but when it comes to the 
actual closing of the sale, it is generally the result of 
home demonstration and the persistence of the sales- 
man in following up the lead. 

Diversification of makes is another element which 
typifies the Morison business. Five nationally adver- 
tised makes of radio—Majestic, Atwater Kent, Victor, 
Radiola, and Stromberg-Carlson—are carried in all the 
Morison stores. At no time does the average radio 
stock of any of our stores amount to less than $10,000. 


T MUST be borne in mind, of course, that Morison’s 
is a chain store operation. Operating efficiency is 
reduced to the essentials. Radio is bought in carload 
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All of the Morison stores maintain a large and varied assort- 
ment of radio cabinets on display. Their greatest value is in 
supplying leads for home demonstrations. Nearly 85 per cent 

of the Morison radio business comes from outside sales. 


lots and stored in a central warehouse of the company. 
This factor enables us to earn a considerable discount 
on quantity bought. Reverts have been cut to a minimum 
of 5 per cent, due to a centralized servicing system which 
endeavors at all times to keep sets in proper working 
condition. The branch managers of the Morison stores 
need not concern themselves with this end of the busi- 
ness, however, as it is handled from main office of the 
company. 

In the matter of time payments, too, we endeavor to 
be guided by the best accepted merchandising practice. 
A down payment of at least 10 per cent is insisted upon 
at the time of the sale and the term of the payments 
averages about ten months—never more than twelve 
months—another reason for low reverts. 
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It is important, of course, not to overlook the time 
payment element of radio selling. Approximately 75 
per cent of our business is done on this basis and to 
date we have had no reason to doubt the reason of 
maintaining this policy. Unlike the smaller dealer, 
perhaps, we are in a position to finance our own time 
payments which enables the company to effect a con- 
siderable saving. 

In the handling of salesmen, we cannot help but feel 
that our organization has some advantages over the 
operation of some of the smaller dealers. An average 
of ten outside salesmen operate from each one of our 
fifteen stores. These salesmen are paid on a straight 
commission basis and are given a small drawing account 
with which to work. 


N ORDER to maintain a net profit of 10 per cent on 
the entire operation, we have divided the various 
expenses per store to the minimum required to yield 


(Please turn to page 95) 
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his DeALER Says 


Lhe Man Who ou 


A. BAYLER is an army man and in Richmond, 

the capital of old Virginia, it means that he is a 

* person with whom one must reckon. The days 

when the battle-cry of Grant’s blue-coated hordes, “On 

to Richmond!” seemed to reverberate from the soft hills 

of the beleagured city, have not yet passed from memory. 

In‘all things the military tradition of the old South is 
accorded proper respect. 

And it was at West Point, perhaps, that Bayler first 
learned those principles which have proven so valuable 
in business. To his electrical appliance business, he has 
applied all those fundamentals of organization that make 
the modern army so efficient and purposeful a weapon. 

The division of responsibility of C. A. Bayler, Inc., 
tells much of the story of the organization of the busi- 
ness. Lost motion is reduced to an absolute minimum; 
no one person’s duties overlap those of another. In 
order to gain a clearer understanding of the operation, 
it is necessary first to say a word about the business. 

Oil burners and fixtures comprise the two most im- 
portant divisions of the concern, with the greater em- 
phasis, perhaps, on the oil-burners (Hart). Other 
appliances, refrigerators, ranges, washers, ironers, clean- 
ers and the smaller appliances are carried, but on these 
appliances all sales made are the result of store traffic. 
On oil-burners alone does the company employ outside 
selling to effect sales. And it is the methods and results 
in the sale of this appliance with which we are chiefly 
concerned in this account. / 
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The basement of the Bayler building provides a 
model showroom for oil-burner sales. It is a 
strong incentive to the prospect to re-model his own 
basement along similar lines—following the instal- 

lation of oil heat. 


Bayler first sold oil- 
burners about four years 
ago. Since that time the 
company has done close to 
$200,000 in this field 
alone. Although following 
closely many of the known 
and approved methods of 
oil-burner selling, Bayler 
has introduced one or two 
novelties which, undoubtedly, have contributed in a great 
measure to his success. His sales over the four-year 
period have been effected by only one member of the 
company beside himself. No other outside salesmen, or 
commission men have been employed. 

The oil-burner department at present is under the 
direction of C. T. Pettit, following the resignation of 
S. G. Page, Sr., from active participation in the com- 
pany affairs. Apart from Pettit, Bayler himself is the 
only other man assisting in the sale of burners. Another 
member of the firm, R. T. McLelland, has full supervi- 
sion over installation, construction and servicing of all 
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Is My Best 
Salesman 


appliances; he is not called upon to do any of the sales 
promotion. More organization. Credits, collections, 
financing and all secretarial duties devolve upon Miss 
Blanche Westcott, treasurer of the company. S. G. Page, 
Jr., has complete charge of the fixture department. 
Building up oil-burner business, according to Pettit, is 
largely a matter of gaining the complete confidence of 
the prospect in the product and in the house that sells 
it. That is fundamental. Secondly, it is by demonstrat- 
ing in some concrete and graphic manner the advantages 
to be gained from the use of oil as a fuel in preference to 
coal. There is nothing essentially new in the first of 
these. We are all aware that without the confidence of 














Mr. Baylor uses his own beau- 

tiful residence to demonstrate 

one of his oil-burners in 
operation. 


The Baylor company uses three floors of 

their two-story building; the main floor as 

an appliance salesroom; the top floor for 

fixture display and the basement as an oil- 

burner showroom. C. A. Bayler is fourth 
from the left. 
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(| How C. A. Bayler, Inc., 
Richmond, Va., builds 


customer in 


confidence 
the sale of oil burners 
by two proven methods 


the customer that it is virtually impossible to sell goods. 
With oil-burners this is doubly true. 

As Pettit pointed out, the public do not have to be 
sold so much on the superiority of oil heat, but rather 
on the particular virtue of the type which you are selling. 
One of the most important methods of building the con- 
fidence of the prospect, used by the Bayler Company, 
is a printed folder containing a brief description of the 
burner and a complete list of the names and addresses 
of local users sold by Bayler. 

“Although we have a complete installation on display 
in the store,” said Pettit, “which we can demonstrate at 
any time, that isn’t always enough. Prospects are in- 
clined to be a trifle skeptical about a store demonstration, 
no matter how perfect it may be. They always visualize 
their own basements, their present heating plants, and 
say to themselves, ‘Well, this is all very fine, but how 
is it going to work in my boiler? Will it really heat my 
house ?’ 

“That’s where the value of the owner list comes in. 
We can take a prospect to the houses of any of our 
present users (who are always pleased to grant us this 


| (Please turn to page 100) 
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A vacuum cleaner dem- 
onstration in the new 
Martin Wright store 
ts performed under 
surroundings which in- 
spire the confidence of 
the customer in the 
merchandise. 


He 
Has 


the 





ARTIN WRIGHT js a 
y hunter in his spare time. 
Many antlered trophies hang- 
ing on the walls in his home 
and in the workrooms and 
offices of the Martin Wright 
Electric Company, San 
Antonio, Texas, attest his 
expertness in the field of 
sport. 

When Martin Wright 
sights game, he manoeuvres 
into position to make it a 
suitable target, then shoots— 
with a rifle, not with a shotgun. Likewise, when sighting 
prospects, the right methods are applied. In the field of 
business, however, everyday of the year is open season. 

Consistent employment of proven-effective methods 
has enabled Wright to develop the largest contracting 
and appliance business in that section of the country. 
It has built the wonderful new business home that has 
just been erected, at a cost of a quarter million dollars, 
facing the beautiful San Antonio Auditorium and the 
plaza—the most conspicuous location in town and one 
which has the greatest volume of automobile traffic. 

With the type of surroundings that would do credit to 
aly merchandising establishment in the country, Martin 
Wright has been able to provide beautifully appointed 
showrooms for fixtures and appliances. His fixture 
business, alone, not only in Antonio, but the entire state, 
amounts to approximately $150,000 a year. / 
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ost Deautitul 


San Antomo dealer builds $250,000 
to house his growing electri 


Domestic and commercial refrigeration, radio, and 
washing machines all have their separate departments, 
but, it is in the sale of vacuum cleaners (Hoover) that 
Martin Wright has done an outstanding piece of work. 
The cleaner department is five years old and the site 
upon which the new building stands has been practically 
paid for from the profits on the sale of cleaners alone. 


LEANERS—only one make is handled—are sold on 

the co-operative plan, with a crew of six men 
working under the direction of the manufacturer’s 
district manager. 

The value to a specialty store of hunting tactics in the 
field of appliance selling is seen in this fact—85 per cent 
of the Martin Wright Company’s electric cleaner sales 
originate away from the store, at the door of prospects. 
The men are constantly prospecting—in the heat of the 
Texas summer as well as on the more comfortable days. 
Only one month in 1928 contributed less than 6 per 
cent of the year’s total—July—when some of the selling 
force were attending the cleaner company’s convention. 

This evidences the fact that field work can be done, 
and bears results, at any time of the year. The 
outside work consists of contacting with users at 
frequent intervals to get from them the names of others 
needing the cleaner, and just plain canvassing. The 
first activity is valuable—leads thus secured produce 
approximately one-third the entire volume, and the fact 
that more than 50 per cent of the sales come from 
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The new $250,000 building of the Martin Wright 
Electric Company, San Antonio, Texas. 


_— in les 


appliance palace 
cal business. 





canvassing surely proves the 
need for such work. 

An essential process to 
selling is keeping the field 
“cleaner-conscious.” This in- 
volves establishing not only 
that the electric cleaner is a 
convenience, an article of 
efficiency that saves time 
and labor, prolongs rug life 
by cleaning thoroughly, safe- 





The front entrance of the new building 

is an architectural masterpiece in 

Spanish style, the capacious doorway 

inviting the passerby to come in and 

have a look around. (Left) Two 

views of the interior of the new Mar- 
tin Wright store. 





guards health by cleaning dustlessly, etc., 
but also—most necessary to Martin 
Wright—that it is Martin Wright who 
handles that cleaner. 

Newspaper advertising is the principal agency in this 
publicity program, and since prospects have shown that 
they will buy in any week of the year, space is used 
every week of the year. The cleaner ads average 18 
inches in size and are generally devoted exclusivly to 
this appliance alone. 

Folders are sent with statements and with almost 
every letter going out. At times, there are special mail- 
ings of cleaner literature. Broadsides are distributed to 
the city’s homes twice yearly when for short periods of 
time the cleaner is offered at reduced initial payments. 
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Non-commercial analysis of 1,500 customer meters clarifies 
merchandising program of Northwestern Electric Company 


F THE customers on the lines of the North- 
() western Electric Company 72 per cent own 

electric vacuum cleaners and 37 per cent do their 
cooking on electric ranges. 

The Northwestern Electric Company, which is one of 
the power companies serving the city of Portland, Ore- 
gon, desired to learn what potential market remained for 
it in the field of the principal electric appliances. It 
believed that such knowledge obtained by actual survey 
of conditions on its own lines (not an estimate obtained 
by applying a percentage figure derived from some other 
locality) would enable it to gage its own merchandising 
activities with greater accuracy. 

The survey covered 1,500 residence consumers and 
was made by the regular sales crew. Regular meter 
routes were followed, typical routes being chosen which 
gave a fair picture of the entire clientele served, well-to- 
do and less prosperous districts both being included. 
The canvass was a door-to-door affair, with cards to be 
filled out at each home. These gave simply the name, 
residence number, date and the list of appliances to be 
crossed. Because, occasionally, the housewife of her 
own volition expressed herself as interested in one or 
more appliances which might later prove useful for 
building prospect lists, a second checkmark was- used 
to indicate such possible future acquisitions. 


ro 
ec 


Every effort was made, however, to avoid any sales 
angle to the conversation. It was made clear to the 
housewife that the information was being asked for 
statistical purposes and not either for the purpose of 
later soliciting her to buy something, nor in order to 
check her bills. 

Records were obtained from 1,424 homes. Twenty- 
two appliances were listed on the cards to be checked 
and these were later analyzed and classified into different 
groups. Typical homes in these various classifications 
were further followed up, a record being made on the 
back of the card as to the kw-hr. consumption per 
month, as well as the amount of the monthly revenue. 

Some of the figures obtained were illuminating. 
A total of 10,961 appliances were’ recorded for the 1,424 
homes, or 7.7 appliances per home. The average market 
saturation for all of the twenty-two appliances studies 
was 36 per cent. 


T IS to be noted that many homes possessed more 
than one electric iron. The deduction to be drawn 
here is that the annual sale of irons, which reaches, 
incidentally, no mean total, is the replacement figure. 
The sales curve may be looked upon as having reached 
a constant level, therefore, and the merchandising re- 


, quirements planned for with confidence. Vacuum clean- 
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_Effect of Appliance Saturation on Average Consumption, Portland, Ore. 


Aver. Monthly Average Annual 
Consumption Monthly Consumption Annual 
Kw.-Hr. Billing Kw.-Hr. Billing 
Thirteen customers having lights only or lights and iron.......... 23 $1.46 276 $17.52 
One customer reporting 15 appliances (maximum reported).... 1,137 24.33 13,644 291.96 
Ten customers with 8 popular appliances not including range 86 3.45 1,032 41.40 
Ten customers with 9 popular appliances including range........ 259 7.AL 3,108 88.92 ~ 
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The customer was asked to check on these cards 
the electrical devices in her home. Every effort 
was made to avoid any sales angle to the conversa- 
tion, although it was noted when the customer ex- 

pressed a wish to own a certain appliance. 


ers, with a 72 per cent saturation, are almost in this class, 
although there is a reasonable leeway here of homes 
unfurnished with this device who might respond to the 
proper sales inducements. It is interesting to note that 
whereas 37 per cent of the company’s customers own 
electric ranges, only 7.5 per cent own electric water 
heaters ; that washing machines have reached a saturation 
of 45 per cent, while electric ironers are to be found in 
but 6 per cent of the homes. The discrepancy here 
indicates a market waiting to be developed. But four 
appliances were in the more than 50 per cent class— 
irons, cleaners, curling irons and toasters. The rest 
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Degree of Appliance Saturation in 
Portland, Ore., Compared with 
National Average 


Saturation National 

: Portland Saturation 
Appliance Per Cent Per Cent 
BleCwric IONS... 5. 103.0 93.0 
Vaouuim cleaners. 225..2.202..2..-4... 72.0 ; 40.7 
TED a 0) 5 So ea 50.047 i> 1 
SimstGis te cee eee 63.00 28.0 
Washing machines...................... 45.0 30.2 
Weatlie Irons... fae oa a 4 eS eae 
PGreautors eS 42.0 Pree, 
Blect#ic. -rangéac. 3.022 os .s2....... 37.0 3.8 
Radio recetvine: sets...:.-:..::.5. $3.6 235. eS ee 
Electric vefrigerators........000... 9.0 6.4 
Water heaters.2270 2.0... 8 ‘ae 1 
Portable air heaters.................... 17.0 eS 
Electric: ironers icici... 0.222 (6.0 2.5 
"Warming pads. 755... -..2:..5.-.002-05s 4.53524. 4 a Gee 
up) ga ete A See en te FPR tte Mies 2.5 29.5 
Clothes dryers 
Electric mixers 
Dish washers--() 5 ec. { + acca oe 5.5 


ess | 
Egg cookers 


Electric cookers \ } 
Electric clocks 























Portland, Oregon, has found it of increasing 
value to compare the extent of its appliance satu- 
ration with the average for the country as a whole. 


belong in that great untilled field whose return obviously 
corresponds and will, for an indefinite period, correspond 
to the amount of effort put in to develop it. 


OLLOWING the completion of the survey, an 

analysis was made of bills of those owning various 
appliances. Thirteen widely different homes whose only 
common factor lay in the fact that they owned no 
electric appliances outside of lights and possibly an iron, 
showed an average monthly consumption of 23 kw.-hr. 
and an average monthly billing of $1.46. The customer 
using the most appliances—a home with an electric range, 
water heater and heavy duty air heaters showed an 
average monthly consumption of 1,137 kw.-hr. and an 
average monthly bill of $24.33. This customer had a 
connected load which necessitated the construction of a 
transformer vault in the basement of his home. 

Ten customers with eight electric appliances, not in- 
cluding the electric range, averaged 86 kw.-hr. per 
month, on a yearly basis, with an average monthly bill 
of $3.45. This may be taken as the medium figure for 
non-range using consumers. Those with nine appliances, 
including an electric range, used on an average 259 
kw.-hr. per month and had an average monthly bill of 
$7.41. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
at the close of 1928 the average annual kw.-hr. con- 


‘sumption for all residential consumers .on the lines of 


the Northwestern Electric Company was 1,038 kw.-hr. 
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My 


ompany s 


And W hat | 


Some frank comments by a 


UR_ compa- 
() ny started 
in the mer- 


chandising business 
not so very long 
after 


ago some 
years of leaving it 
in the hands of 


local dealers. There 
have always been 
very friendly rela- 
tions between our 
company and the 
better dealers of 
our district and 
there was no great 2»; 
opposition to our 
entry into the mer- 
chandising field. In 
fact, most of the 
retailers seemed to 
feel that we would 
help to stimulate 
an interest in elec- | 
trical appliances || 
and would benefit i_ 
their business. The 
company officials 
were enthusiastic 
about the plans. 

We had a gala 
opening with most 
effective advertis- 
ing, which has been continued on an extensive scale, 
we have an attractive store, we carry a well chosen stock 
of appliances and our intentions are excellent. But that 
is about as far as commendation can go. As for the 
rest of it, I think our greatest excuse is that as a com- 
pany we are simply not merchandising conscious. We 
have thought so long in terms of engineering service and 
monthly bills that we do not normally adapt ourselves to 
these other types of public contact. Nor have we learned 
the fine balance between branches of the industry which 
keeps the whole organism running smoothly. 

At any rate, the company has been guilty of acts like 
this: One of the principle dealers in the main community 
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olicy 


Trink O a FE 


power company 


employee 


we serve was ex- 
tremely friendly in 
welcoming our en- 
try into the mer- 
chandising field. 
He had up to this 
time had an ex- 
clusive agency for 
one of the well 
known household 
appliances, but he 
willingly consented 
to allow the power 
company to carry 
this line also, feel- 
ing that our adver- 
tising would help 
build up his sales. 
He soon _ found 
that we were un- 
derselling him on 
the appliance, of- 
fering long-term 
payments at very 
low interest rate— 
very much less 
than he could af- 
ford to charge. He 
is still friendly, but 
somewhat less so 











“Sometimes I think 
from listening to a 
sales talk that we 
are selling a set of 
dishes with an elec- 
tric range thrown 
in.” 


and one cannot 
help but wonder 
how long it will 


last. The person. who dictated that particular sales 
policy was looking only at the record of sales on his 
own books and not at all to the ultimate effect with 
the factors of good will and future markets figured in. 
The price on this standard appliance was not actually 
reduced, but in effect this was done, for a premium 
worth eight or ten dollars was given with each purchase. 
The premium idea seems to have caught the imagination — 
of our merchandising authorities and we give premiums 
with nearly everything. Sometimes I think from listen- 
ing to a sales talk that we are selling a set of dishes, 
with an electric range thrown in. Personally I have my 
‘doubts about the value of this type of sales incentive. 
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“We planned a special campaign and sold out the appliance on the first two days. Sales were continued but ship- 
ment didn’t arrive for two weeks.” 


To be sure, a woman likes a bargain, but when she is 
making an important purchase, such as an electric range 
or an electric refrigerator, I believe that she is concerned 
chiefly with getting an article which will give her good 
service—and that a few dollars on the price will make 
very little difference—certainly that the incentive of an 
electric toaster thrown in will not materially affect the 
decision. Some of the premiums given with small appli- 
ances have actually been more spectacular than the appli- 
ance itself and have received more attention in the adver- 
tising and window displays, so that the desire for their 
possession, rather than that of the electric appliance, has 
undoubtedly been what determined the sale. 


OME of our troubles are due to lack of experience. 

We planned a special event for the spring, for 
instance, featuring a small appliance (with a premium). 
An extensive advertising campaign was put on and what 
was thought to be an adequate supply of the article was 
ordered. They were sold out on the first two days! 
It was impossible to obtain immediate delivery on this 
special combination, but an order was put in at the 
factory at once and the articles were expected within 
ten days. Sales were made on the basis of later delivery, 
but even then customers were not entrusted with the 
entire truth. “It will be sent out in two or three days,” 
was usually what the housewife was told. As a matter 
of fact, the new shipment didn’t arrive for two weeks. 

In the meantime the first of the month had come and 
the company collectors went out with the bills on which 
were listed this newly purchased article. 
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“But I haven’t yet received it,” protested the house- 
wife. “I don’t want to pay for it until I have it.” 

“Can't help that, lady,” at least one collector is known 
to have said. “My job is to collect bills—and yours is 
for $21.75.” 

This episode might be entitled, “How Not To Make 
Friends of Your Customers,” but to a person familiar 
with the operations of a big company it will be recognized 
as an example of two departments failing to work to- 
gether. 

Here is another example of the same sort of thing. 


WELL-KNOWN and, incidentally, well to do 

woman living in one of the cities which we serve, 
is in the habit of purchasing everything on a cash basis. 
She prefers not to run up bills and in consequence has 
no charge accounts at any of the principal stores. We 
had been featuring the “Charge it on your electric bill” 
idea, however, and one day in making the purchase of an 
important appliance, she asked that this be done. The 
salesman referred the sale to the credit department, who 
investigated and learned that the lady had no charge 
accounts and consequently no credit record—and they 
turned down the account. From the conservative stand- 
point of perfect safety in credit relations, they were per- 
haps right, but the occurrence did the company an incal- 
culable amount of damage. 

On another occasion a friendly clerk who had made a 
sale of some importance, offered to furnish a longer 
cord than that which came with the appliance, giving 
the few extra feet of cord free of charge. His superior 
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happened to come by when he was wrapping up the 
package, looked at the sales slip and when he found no 
record of the extra cord, rebuked him and added a charge 
of 40 cents to the bill. This, in the presence of the 
customer. 

For some reason the company did not see fit to de- 
velop the home service department at the same time it 
added merchandising to its other activities. In conse- 
quence people who purchase electric ranges receive very 
little attention after the appliance is delivered. In one 
instance that I learned of, the surface elements of the 
range for some reason failed to operate after it was de- 
livered. The new owner notified the company, but it was 
more than a week before the demonstrator came out to 
investigate. She 
promptly sent a serv- 
ice man who found 
that the fuses had 
been omitted. The 
matter was easily 
remedied, but in the 
meantime, of course, 


fundamentally what is wrong is the whole conception of 
the function of power company merchandising. Appar- 
ently some one in authority in our company has conceived 
of it merely as a means of increasing load, not realizing 
that it is the ultimate, not the immediate result that 
counts. As a consequence, we are pushing the mer- 
chandise too hard, giving premiums and in other ways 
persuading people to buy who might have been sold, 
though perhaps more slowly, purely on the merits of 
the article. As a consequence, we are alienating the rest 


of the industry and injuring our own future market. 
And then apparently we have not learned yet that what 
happens to the article after its selling is more important 
than its original sale. 


If our object is load building, 
certainly it is import- 
ant to follow up the 
appliance after it is in- 
stalled and to see that 
the customer knows 
how to use it to best 
advantage. If we hope 
to sell more merchan- 








all the neighbors had 
been invited in to see 
the electrical range 
which wouldn’t work. 

These things may 
seem exaggerated, but 
they happened and | 
am sure that there are 
a great many other 
companies in the coun- 
try where they could 
be duplicated, if not in 
detail, at least in spirit. 

Of course, time will 
cure some. of 


our 
faults merely by the ; 
process of calling “4 friendly clerk had given a few 


extra feet of cord free of charge. 
superior, 
tomer, 


_ them to our attention 
through. suffering 
their consequences but 
it seems to me that 


to the bill.” 





His 
in the presence of the cus- 
rebuked him and added 40 cents 


dise in the future, it 
would pay to develop 
satisfied | customers 
now. As for all the 
departments working 
together, that perhaps 
must wait for a reali- 
zation on the part of 
the company manage- 
ment of the import- 
ance of the merchan- 
dising department, not 
only as a load builder, 
but as an important 
factor in our public 
relations. 
i We are learning, 
\; however, and, if we 
do not perish in the 
; process, I have real 
hope for the future. 


48 V onciveer sae 
in 24 i Davs 


HEN Dils Brothers took over the job of selling 
kitchen ventilator fans, they lined up the entire 
sales organization behind the product. 

Two radio salesmen were chosen to captain each a 
force of 40 employees because of their knowledge of 
specialty selling and because they best could be spared, 
during the summer months, to push household ventilation. 

This plan, as explained by A. D. Rumbaugh of Dils 
Brothers and Company, the leading department store at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., sold 48 kitchen fans in 24 days. 

The general employee on the two “red” teams and the 
“blue,” fed the leads to the captain, at $1 per closed 
lead. The capt uins called at the homes and concentrated 
on selling the “3-day trial offer. 

“Ninety -five per cent of the fans that went up on the 


home demonstration stayed up,” says Mr. Rumbaugh. 

The terms were $3 down, $2 a week and $2 for the 
installation. 

A model window frame demonstrator, near the ele- 
vator on the third floor, accounted for 25 per cent of the 
live inquiries, the red and blue ‘“‘armies” for 40 per cent 
and the two, full-time captains for the balance. 

Here are the two most effective sales points used: 
No. 1. “Mrs. Jones (an actual case) finds, by test, that 
this fan lowers the temperature of her kitchen, on a hot 
day, 16 degrees.” 

No. 2. “Mrs. Brown was frying onions one day, with 
her fan going, and a neighbor who walked in the dining 
room couldn’t detect sufficient odor to even hazard a 
guess as to what Mrs. Brown was cooking.” 
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Factors In 


Store Pianning 


HE initial planning of a 
store building and _ its 


equipment is analogous to 
the planning of a city. 

The mob psychology of the 
public is curious. They will not 
do things that are not natural for 
them to do, and what they do do 
they repeat day after day. 

For example a curious thing about the general public, 
and even more true of the average shopper in a store, is 
that they will not read signs. Consequently if something 
can be designed so that it immediately looks its part, 
the need of signs for direction or labeling purposes 
disappears, to a great extent. This is especially im- 
portant in the modern store. Not only are signs not 
read, but if they are made important enough by means 
of illumination or movement to compel notice, they are 
detracting from the thing you are trying to bring 
attention to, namely, the merchandise. 

The display of merchandise on the street and in the 
interior of the store is the greatest means of directing 
the customer. You always used to see a sign on the 
exterior of the store, giving not only the name of the 
concern, but a list of the merchandise carried within. 
Today the display windows tell the person on the street 
what the store is carrying as well as the quality of its 
wares. They are the visible means of telling the 
prospective customer what you are selling. 

Primarily the value of the exterior windows depends 
upon the number of people who pass them. Real estate 
values to a great extent are dependent upon this traffic 
contact. Accordingly the percentage of people, as well 
as the actual number, who pass a given site on an 
average day, give a relative value to the windows. In 
some of the smaller towns, it is not unusual to find 
as high as 25% of the population passing a given site. 
This is contrasted, for example, with a recent count in 
New York City on a good retail street, where 2.7% 
of the population passed a given site in a day. It is 
interesting to note that in the latter case, that 20% of 
the women passing entered the store. This is con- 
siderably lower than the average, due to the importance 
of the street and the comparatively great number of per- 
sons passing. In some cases, with a location on the edge 
of the shopping district, we have found as many as 80% 
of women who pass, enter the store. It is obvious that 
the windows in the latter case do not have the relative 
value that they do in the former case. 

An accepted theory in store design today, is io 
produce an environment which is entirely subjugated to 
the merchandise itself. Occasionally there is a reason 
for making the environment or background of a display 
more attractive; and consequently of greater prominence, 





From an address before the 32nd annual convention of the 
International Association of Display Men. 
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By 
Kenneth C. Welch 


Vice-President 
Grand Rapids Store Equipment 
Corporation 


than the merchandise itself, but 
it is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

One thing I would like to men- 
tion, also, is the consideration of 
the normal viewpoint of a dlis- 
play. Displays that are placed 
and planned to be most effec- 
tive, from the normal viewpoint, 
always produce the best results. 

It is a mistake to place them too high above the eye 
level, because the public will not go out of their way 
to look at them, in the same manner that they refuse 
to read signs placed for their convenience. 

Another thing to seriously consider in planning a 
store, is the minimum amount of window space neces- 
sary. This depends on many factors. First, the number 
of lines carried, second, the size of the store, and third, 
the relative value of the windows or the value of the 
location itself. It is evident that, as the number of 
lines of merchandise increase, the need for window 
space increases. It is interesting to check the lineal 
feet of window display with the net area of selling 
space within the store. This varies from as low as 200 
square feet of selling space per lineal foot of window, 
to as high as eight or nine hundred square feet of selling 
space per foot of window. In the latter condition, 
especially with a full department store in a good location, 
the lack of windows is always felt, and it is often 
advisable to consider some plan of window other than 
that fronting directly on the street. 

Another serious problem confronting the designer, 
is the harmful reflection on the glass of exterior dis- 
plays. This is purely a problem in the type of front, 
with a vertical flat glass parallel.,with the street, of 
having a sufficient amount of light in the window itself, 
as compared with the light on the street. The moment 
there is a balance between the two, the reflection de- 
creases, and when there is more light on the interior, 
it disappears entirely. Proper artificial illumination 
helps this condition to a great extent, especially on dull 
days, but on light days it is impossible to compete with 
sunlight in this manner. The best solution is always 
to introduce as much daylight itself into the window as 
is possible, and at the same time protect the merchandise 
from the rays of the sun. The color of the background 
has little effect on the merchandise, except as it absorbs 
or reflects what light does get into the window. 

In conclusion, I want to say that the proper display 
of merchandise is becoming increasingly more important 
in modern retailing. The fixture designer and manu- 
facturer, fully realizing this condition, is° continually 
studying the needs of the display manager to create the 
best environment for this purpose, and this one fact 
alone has been largely responsible for the present trend 
in store design. 








Ustiuiry and C oNTRACTOR-DEALERS become Rance 







( snueiinaia 


Walter Schmidt, Assistant Commer- 
clal Manager of the Buffalo, Niagara 


e 


& Eastern Power Corporation, in- 
structing the seven members of the 
Home Service group in details of their 
public contact work in the campaign. 


SPECIAL offer of $25.00 as a trade-in allowance 
on the prospect’s old range together with the 
close co-operation of independent contractor- 

dealers, had much to do with the success of the recent 

electric range campaign conducted by the Buffalo, 

Niagara and Eastern Power Corporation, in which 1,155 

Lv : ranges were added to their lines. The co-operative ac- 

$ 20Gb, | 7 tivity carefully planned almost a year before the begin- 

| MONTH INSTALLED ning of the campaign, was instrumental in enabling the 

: YT io ade : / dealers to account for nearly 40 per cent of the ranges 
sold. 

Although the drive officially started on May 1, 1929, 
in reality it began eleven months before, in June, 1928, 
when the power company first began its initial pre- 
campaign planning. At that time it was early recog- 
nized that two pre-requisities would have to be met 
before the drive could be launched with any great pros- 


With your old stove. 
ONL 


The window display of the campaign range used pects of success : ; ; 
by the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Corpora- First, the users of electric ranges already on the lines 
tion during the drive. 


vould in every case have to be made completely satisfied 
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All the advertising used throughout the range cam- 


paign was of a co-operative nature. 


The trade-in allow- 


ance and the terms of the sale were featured prominently. 
Note in the advertisement of the wholesale house that the 
names of all their dealers were carried. 


with their equipment so that they would become boosters 
for electric cookery. 

Secondly, the idea of cooking by electricity would 
have to be sold to prospective customers before it would 
be of any use to offer a special price or terms on a 
campaign range. 

The corporation satisfied these two campaign funda- 
mentals in the following manner. To make the present 
users of electric ranges in every way satisfied, the Home 
Service Bureau of the power corporation, comprising 
seven women, made, during eleven months, close to 5,000 
calls on the owners of electric ranges located on the 
power lines of the company. 

The purpose of these calls, as already indicated, was 
to locate and adjust, if possible, any complaints about 
electric ranges and electric cookery. They were in- 
structed to see to it that every range on the lines was 
put in first class working conditions where for any 
reason through neglect or misuse the ranges had become 
partly broken up or impossible to use. 
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The company stood the expense of all coils and 
minor parts as well as labor. Major parts such as 
oven linings, door panels, etc., were billed to the cus- 
tomer at cost. Where the range was in such bad con- 
dition that it was impossible to do a good repair jor, 
an attempt was made, by making a small allowance for 
the old range, to sell this customer a new one. 

The Home Service Bureau Staff members, after 
calling on many customers more than once, found that 
in the great majority of cases minor complaints were 
the result of ignorance on the customer’s part in the 
proper care and use of the range. 

While the Home Service group was engaged in this 
work, newspapers and direct mail were educating non- 
owners in the idea of electric cookery. Starting in 
September, 1928, more than seven months before the 
drive was scheduled to begin, educational copy appeared 
in a series of eleven advertisements in 47 newspapers 
throughout the territory of the power company. Sixteen 
newspapers within the city of Buffalo alone were utilized. 
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These comprised Buffalo’s three dailies; Polish, Italian, 
German and Greek foreign language sheets; Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish religious journals; and six com- 
munity neighborhood papers in the city. In Jamestown, 
N. Y., a Scandinavian paper was used. 

In addition to newspaper advertising, managers of 
the corporation’s 21 retail shops supplied lists of pros- 
pects in their various territories to whom were sent 
12,600 sets of direct mail matter. The direct mail used 
was “The Plan to Sell Electric Cookery,” as prepared 
and recommended by the Domestic Electric Range Com- 
mittee of the Commercial Section of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, and the Electric Range and Water 
Heating Section of the National Electric Manufacturers’ 
Association through the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment, Inc. 

In three ways, then, by educational and promotional 
newspaper advertising, by direct mail and by personal 
survey work by the corporation’s Home Service Bureau, 
the power company prepared the ground for the 
campaign. 

During this pre-campaign period, a manufacturer 
(Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, O.) produced a 
special campaign range to be known as the Niagara 
Power Service range. This special range was to sell 
during the drive for a net cash price of $161.75 
installed. This range would not be handled through any 
agency other than the corporation’s own stores. Neither 
would it be sold to apartment houses, hotels, clubs and 
the like. Its sales would be confined entirely to’ domestic 
users. 

And here’s the big point: to assure the success of the 
primary purpose of the campaign—to increase the power 
company's load—the utility invited all the independent 
contractor-dealers within its territory to participate in 
the drive. 


ONE of the dealers were given the opportunity of 

handling or selling the Niagara Power Service 
campaign range but they were asked, nevertheless, to 
have campaign ranges of their own to sell at the same 
price as the power company’s range. As already indi- 
cated, the power company allowed $25 trade-in value on 
any old type range, gas, electric, coal or oil. It also 
provided that the contractor-dealers could make the 
same allowance by refunding each dealer the $25 he al- 
lowed on an old stove, upon being furnished the name 
and address of the buyer. 

Also, any of the dealers selling any one or more of 
the following makes of ranges, Westinghouse, Hotpoint, 
Simplex, Peninsular, Standard, L. & H., Crawford, 
Graybar and Universal, were allowed to discount with 
the utility, at five per cent, the paper they received in 
payment for the new ranges sold. The only provision 
made was that the customer’s credit rating was ac- 
ceptable to the accounting department, and that the new 
range had a minimum rating capacity of four kilowatts. 

Dealer helps were liberally extended to the inde- 





pendent dealers who took advantage of the power com- 
pany’s offer. For instance, dealers were furnished with 
a large display sign, suitable for erection over their store 
fronts, advertising the $25 trade-in allowance which 
was one of the features of the drive. An elaborate sales 
manual was also designed to aid the dealer in making 
sales. 

Just prior to the campaign proper a meeting of the 
utility’s store managers and independent dealers was 
held in which all details of the campaign were outlined. 

They were told that the utility's campaign range 
could be bought in any one of three ways: on time, for 
$6.50 down; net cash for $161.75, installed, with no 
trade-in; and net cash, installed, for $136.75 where cash 
was paid and $25 was allowed for the old range. They 
were also told that the power company throughout the 
duration of the drive, was offering its complete stock of 
ranges, other than the campaign ranges, at list prices, 
plus $50 for installation. 


HILE the drive was in progress the Home Serv- 
ice- Bureau of the power company functioned in 
two ways: 

First, they received notice immediately after a new 
range was installed, it was their task to call on the buyer 
and instruct her in its proper care and use. 

Second, it was the added duty of the Home Service 
group to see that all electric cooking activities and 
culinary demonstrations were kept going at all times in 
the larger centers of the power company and _ its 
subsidiaries. 

During the months of May and June alone, right in 
the thick of the campaign, the Home Service Bureau 
Staff made 599 calls, 469 in the Buffalo district and 130 
in the out-of-town properties, 599 being the number of 
ranges installed up to July 1, 1929. 

The balance of the 1,155 ranges sold were installed 
just as soon after July Ist as possible and the Home 
Service Bureau Staff continued making its rounds of 
calls, calling on a new buyer just as soon as it received 
notices of installation. 

Moreover, the Home Service Bureau Staff personally 
saw to it that electric cookery activities of some kind 
or another, baking or broiling or plain cooking, were 
going on continuously at all times throughout the drive 
in the stores of the corporation in the larger centers 
such as Buffalo, Niagara Falls, the Tonawandas, Olean, 
and Fort Erie, Ontario, Canada. Of course the smaller 
stores in the rural and small town sections also had 
occasional demonstrations. 

The final sales figures showed that a total of 1,155 


ranges were sold, as follows: 


Niagara Power Service Campaign Ranges........ 44] 
Motpomt Tiveivic Maes... .... . os dees cdes 102 
Universal Ranges (including 57 Moffatt Ranges).. 93 
Westinghouse Ranges (including 2 Wilwear Ranges) 66 

The corporation’s stores sold a total of 702 ranges 
and the independent contractor-dealers sold 453. 
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ONG ago the electric range people discovered that a 
woman’s touch was needed in the selling of electric 
ranges. The result was the home service depart- 

ment and the demonstrator who showed the women how 
easily and satisfactorily the electric range could be oper- 
ated and helped them afterwards to obtain satisfaction 
from their purchases. 

The electric refrigerator has to date been sold largely 
without feminine aid. The result, in some cases, has 
been a certain amount of dissatisfaction on the part of 
housewives who have tried out recipes and found them 
not always successful and who have otherwise not 
obtained the complete service from their new equipment 
because of a failure on their part to understand its pos- 
sibilities. 

The C. E. Wilson Company, retail distributors of 
Frigidaire in El Paso, Texas have felt the need for just 
such a service for electric refrigerators as the home 
service department furnishes for electric ranges and in 
consequence have recently added Miss Callie Austin, 
tormerly with the El Paso Gas Company, to their staff. 
Miss Austin’s function will be the establishment of 
triendly contacts with housewives who are owners or 
prospects for electric refrigerators. She has charge of 
the store itself and makes the initial contacts with those 
who come in to make inquiry. If it seems advisable 
for her to follow up such a sale, she completes the entire 
transaction, but in most cases the prospect is turned over 
to a salesman for outside follow-up. 
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The Home Service woman is becoming of in- 


creasing importance in the sale of electrical re- 
frigeration in the home. 


She has a laboratory in the rear of the shop and here 
she continually tests out recipes for use in the refriger- 
ator. Twice a week throughout the hot season she gives 
a public demonstration in the store, at which a frozen 
desert is served to all who attend. These events are 
announced in the papers and special invitations are sent 
out to prospects and to owners. 


N ADDITION, Miss Austin keeps in touch with 

housewives over the telephone, helping them with any 
recipe which does not work out properly. She makes 
personal calls when that seems advisable, but so far as 
possible makes her contacts through the store. By call- 
ing up occasionally to pass on a new recipe she has 
worked out and found satisfactory, she keeps the house- 
wife familiar with her work and has many calls and 
inquiries as a result. Should any difficulty develop with 
a given recipe, she takes the measurements and tries it 
out in her own laboratory, then advising the housewife 
how to secure success. 

The Wilson Company has some 600 Frigidaires in use 
in El Paso, and has sold 10 out of the 12 apartment 
houses in town to electric refrigeration, so that there is a 
wide clientele of users to be kept entirely satisfied with 
their purchase. Miss Austin has an extensive acquaint- 
anceship of her own through her former home service 
work. She has found an immediate response from 
housewives who knew her former work and who called 
in at once for help with their refrigerator problems. 
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An ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
for a Flying Field 


Every one knows that the tropics are bad for films, but 
how many are aware that the hypersensitized films used 
for aero photography must be kept at a temperature of 
approximately 40 deg. if their definition is to be kept 
clear and unblurred? When B. K. Sweeney of the 
Sweeney Electrical Company of Denver learned of this 
interesting scientific fact, he promptly provided Major 
Bruce Kistler, commanding officer of the Forty-fifth 
Division Air Service of the Colorado National Guard 
with an electric refrigerator which has been installed. 


An 
ELECTRIC GNAT 


TRAP 
for Summer Resorts 


An electric trap for cap- 
turing gnats devised by 
Prof. W. B. Herms and 
R. W. Burgess of the 
University of California, 
has for two years been 
rendering satisfactory serv- 
ice in ridding a summer 
resort of these pests. 

It is composed essentially 
of an electric light and 
reflector, with a bag for 
catching the insects, a 
shield and an electric fan 
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Study 


for sucking them into the bag. 

The resort thus outfitted is 
located on Clear Lake, California, 
a popular summer resort rendered 
almost uninhabitable during the 
summer months by minute, non- 
blood-sucking flies with a curious 
life history which makes it almost 
impossible to destroy the pest during its larval period. 
An electric refrig- The trap therefore was designed to meet the immediate 


erator oe regular needs of the summer visitor season and in time, through 
se ir- : egiteitiaians : 
ios phaliete prin its elimination of the female fly before the time for 


hypersensitized film laying eggs, to effect ” decided — ne 
used in aerial pho- the insect population in that vicinity. 
tography. The trap in detail consists of: 


1. An 18-in. reflector, 6 in. 
deep and electric light socket. 

2. A sleeve, made of roofing 
tin, about a foot in diameter, 
suspended from the reflector 
at a distance of about 10 in. 
by means of three 3-in. rods 
soldered lengthwise to the sides 
of the sleeve at regular inter- 
vals. The rods were made to 
extend above the reflector, the 
ends being used to suspend the 
whole affair. 

3. A windshield made of 
strips of cello-glass arranged 
shutterlike on a wooden frame 
lengthwise of the trap. The 
windshield 1s necessary be- 
cause the slightest breeze will 
push the cloud of gnats away 
from the trap and from the in- 
fluence of its suction. 

4. A small fan with motor, of the 
ventilating type, was fastened to the 
sleeve by means of three arms on the 






















motor. When in position the motor 
was above the fan, which was about 
4 in. from the bottom of the sleeve. 
Even with this clearance the gnats, 
when unusually numerous on warm, 
still evenings would in time form a 
compact ring where the blades of the 
fan forced them against the sleeve. 

5. A 300-watt lamp, used to attract 
the insects. 

6. A bag made of black muslin 
about 3 ft. deep was drawn over the 
lower end of the sleeve and firmly 
fastened with a cord, which could be 
loosened when it was necessary to re- 
move in order to empty. 
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em STRIPS, tric trap for this apparatus may be gaine 
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A 
WASHING 
MACHINE 
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W ashes 
Rags 





Few people 
would think of an 
electric street car 
company asa 
probable prospect 
to whom to sell an 
electric washing 
machine. And yet 
the Los Angeles 
Railway Company 
has recently 
bought one which it puts to daily use, for the cleaning 
of rags. 

The cleaning rag is an important factor in the car 
houses, shops and garage and the mounting cost of the 
replenishment or commercial laundering of these lowly 
bits of cloth had proved the occasion for serious con- 
sideration on the part of the street car company. The 
result was the institution of a Rag Laundry, the chief 
item in which was an electric washing machine. Here 
the soiled rags are soaked over night in “solution tanks.” 
This solution is kept at boiling point during most of 
the day. 


T ‘HE following morning a portion of the rags is con- 
veyed to the washing machine and washed for twenty 
minutes in a weaker chemical solution which adds to the 
texture and life of the rags. From thence the rags go 
to the extractor, then are immersed in water, pass again 
through the extractor and finally to the dryer where they 
are hung on racks. 

According to the records of the company, 2,250 
pounds of rags went through the laundry in the first 
twenty-three days that it was in use, or approximately 
one hundred pounds a day. The cost amounted to 54c 
per pound, which the company figures is fifty per cent 
lower than its previous costs for handling the same kind 
ot work. 

So successful has been the operation of this novel 
laundry that its equipment is to be increased and it is 
expected that the quantity of rags handled will be prac- 
tically doubled. 
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Many an appliance sale 

1s watting for the man 

who knows all that his 
product can do. 





A street-car company uses this washing machine for cleaning rags. All kinds of industrial shops 
and garages using cleaning rags and waste are prospects for this business. 


ELECTRIC FENCE 
Warns Against Landslides 


Danger to railroad traffic caused by landslides follow- 
ing heavy rains has been entirely eliminated by the 
Southern Pacific Company by the use of an electric 
fence. The fence is lightly built in 12 ft. panels, 
firmly anchored at either end and is electrically connected 
with the block signal system. Any movement of the 
earth which might obstruct or endanger the track will 
result in the breaking of this fence, which will 
mechanically set the block signal at danger and stop any 
approaching train at the edge of the danger zone. This 
fence has recently been installed along the Southern 
Pacific right of way wherever there is any possibility 
that unusually heavy rains might loosen earth and cause 
slides. 


APPLE WASHING 
is Newest Electrical Load 


Selling motors for operating apple washing machines 
has become quite a business in the Pacific Northwest 
during the past year. The Pacific Power and Light 
Company, serving Oregon and Washington reports 1,000 
hp. in small motors added to its lines for this purpose 
during 1928. The washing of apples has only been con- 
sidered necessary within the last year or two, following 
some public agitation in regard to the use of arsenic 
spray to protect fruit trees. 
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HEN a small Massachusetts utility serving 

less than 4,000 year-round customers, maintains 

first place in merchandising in competition with 
46 other New England utilities, and increases its appliance 
sales per meter twelve-fold over a four-year period, it 
is of interest to inquire into the reasons underlying so 
thorough a job. 

According to Harry B. Ivers, Manager of this com- 
pany, The Southeastern Power and Electric Company, 
Wareham, Mass., the utility’s record of appliance sales 
per meter during the period mentioned has shown the 
following remarkable increase : 


1925 $2.02 
1926 4.54 
1927 4.90 
1928 8.66 
1929 12.96 (6 months) 


The 1929 high record is at the rate of $25.92 per 
meter and the earning capacity of appliances sold, 
expressed in kilowatt hours added to the lines, aver- 
ages over 2.04 kw.-hr. for each added dollar of sales. 

The kilowatt hour earning capacity added to each 
customer meter for six months in 1929 averages 28..08 
kw.-hrs. or, at the rate of 57.6 kw.-hrs. per customer 
per annum—a new high record for a New England utility. 

The progress of the Southeastern company seems all 
the more remarkable when it is considered under what 
conditions it was made. As already noted, the utility 
has less than 4,000 regular, year-round customers. It 
is situated on Cape Cod which has a heavy traffic of 
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visitors and vacationers in the summer-time, but which 
is comparatively quiet for eight months of the vear. 


HE main office of the Southeastern Massachusetts 
Power & Electric Company is situated in Wareham 
and the utility serves a number of small, scattered sum- 
mer-resort communities such as Buzzard’s Bay, Onset. 
Carver, Bournemouth, Marion, Plympton, Sagamore 
Beach and Rochester. The summer season does not 
commence on the Cape until late in June. It was during 
the dull winter months and late spring, then, when re- 
frigeration business is not at its best and when a great 
number of the summer homes were still closed, that 
the Southeastern instituted their merchandising drive. 
To increase sales from $4.90 per customer in 1927 
to $12.96 per customer for six months of 1929 calls 
for energetic and able selling. Above all, it is attributable 
to the introduction of an idea. Early in 1928 certain 
radical changes were made in the Southeastern’s mer- 
chandising program which contributed largely to this 
unusual sales record. These changes were not, as might 
be commonly supposed, the hiring of extra salesmen. 
the increase in advertising expenditure or any of the 
usual attributes of the aggressive, high-pressure selling. 
Two extra electricians and a helper were the orly 
personnel additions over the year previous. 


HE new selling methods came from within tie 
organization and applied the principle that every 
employee represents the company to the public and acts 
as a feeder of active sales leads to the actual selling 
force. An employee association was formed and ma 1- 
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How an atl-em- 
ployee selling policy 
of the Southeastern 
Power & Electric 
Company, Wareham, 
Mass., jumped their 
appliance sales per 
meter three-fold in 
one year and made 
this small utility one 
of the most active 


merchandising groups 
in New England. 












By B.V. Suelifte 
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Facsimile of the “Go 
Get It” tip used by em- 
ployees when a lead is ob- 
tained. This is one of the 
most important links in 
the Southeastern’s selling 
program. 
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carried out with the election of a president, treasurer, 
and secretary and the appointment of committees to 
plan and report activities both business and social. At 
regular club meetings the matter of promoting better 
public relations through the medium of the club members 
is brought up for discussion. 


N order to facilitate the matter of contacting the 

public, the employees are supplied with a small printed 
form, known as the “Go Get It Tip.” This is executed 
in duplicate and is used to notify the sales department 
or manager that a prospect has been obtained. This 
slip has space for the name and address of the prospect, 
the appliance she is interested in whether it be refrig- 
erator, range or water-heater, and a place for the signa- 
ture of the employee obtaining the lead. In addition, 
the slip carries the following message : 

“Tt is understood that in the event of a sale of above 
appliance within 60 days from this date, I will receive 
a commission of 24 per cent, on net sale price, unless 
the time is extended, as approved in writing, by the sales 
manager. In event that I secure a written order, accept- 
able to sales manager, for.above appliance, I will receive 
5 per cent commission.” 

A facsimile of the “Go Get It Tip” is reproduced on 
these pages. The employee meetings are usually attended 
by the sales manager, Harry O. Joy and the assistant 
sales manager, Pearl I. Freeman, who lend full co- 
operation to the movement at all times. 

With the adoption of this employee cooperation sys- 
tem, about February, 1928, the Southeastern’s sales be- 
gan to show an increase. It has taken some time for the 
method to become effective. Results are shown by the 
fact that for the first half of 1929 sales were three times 
as great as for the same period of the year previous. 


HE general policy of the company in regard to the 
sale of merchandise is of importance also in contrib- 
uting to this result. 

“Tt is necessary first,” says Mr. Ivers in commenting 
on policy, “that the company’s attitude toward the cus- 
tomer and employees be right. Any merchandising 
method that fails to place the interest of the customer 
ahead of every other consideration is bound to be un- 
productive of permanent good. The cost of building 
good will is so important a factor in any business that 
it is well to look far beyond the contingencies of the 
moment and make each sale a stepping stone to influence 
further sales to the same customer. 

“TI see nothing especially difficult about selling elec- 
trical appliances. The public is desirous for better things 
—for a higher standard of living—the real basis for 
increased sales. We know that electricity is capable of 
filling human needs as no other motive power can. The 
merchandising department of any public utility can do 
much to create desire for labor-saving devices by proper 
display, demonstrations and suggestive salesmanship. 

“We do not believe in high-pressure methods of sell- 
ing appliances. We do believe, however, in selling those 
appliances the customer will actually use. It stands to 
reason that the sale of any appliance that becomes useless 
in the hands of a customer is bad business and likely to 
impair the customer’s confidence in the utility. 

“As regards pre-determined quotas, based upon a 
certain appliance to be featured monthly, we are dis- 
tinctly not in favor of them. It is easy to say that the 
public should absorb a given number of some appliance 
each month throughout the year, but it is a different 
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appliance. 





and far more expensive proposition to make the public 
conform to your plans. 

“Tt has been done, I am aware, to a somewhat limited 
degree in other sections, but no effective method has yet 
been devised to compel the continued use of appliances 
sold to the customer under such high-pressure methods. 

“The Southeastern believes in ascertaining by careful 
survey the type of electrical appliance most desired by 
the customer and selling those appliances which will fill 
a household need, regardless of its earning capacity or 
kw.-hr. rating. We feel that it is better business to sell 
an appliance that uses a small amount of current con- 
tinually throughout the year, than it is to sell some 
other appliance equal in cost and kw.-hr. capacity that is 
used infrequently.” 


T IS here that the employee contact plan functions— 

it is through them thaat the company learns what appli- 
ances are most needed by their customers. At the end 
of February, for instance, it had compiled a list of cus- 
tomers who had expressed a wish to own some particular 
This list, computed at the average possi- 
bility of sales closed, aggregated three times the total 
sales of the previous year! With every succeeding month 
additional prospects are added to the list. 

With the change in merchandising tactics, additional 
benefits have manifested themselves: the merchandising 
expense, for instance, was only 27.74 per cent of sales 
in 1929, as compared with 37.62 per cent in 1928; mer- 
chandising margin for 1929 was 30.3 per cent of sales 
as compared with 26.7 per cent for 1928. 

The business was largely a cash business, 67.7 per 
cent of the total of the merchandise being sold for cash 
or on 30 days settlement. 9.3 per cent was sold on twelve 
months terms and 23.6 per cent on 18 months terms. 

The selling activities of the Southeastern have been 
confined largely to the major appliances. In the six 
months of 1929, 24.17 per cent of the total volume of 
appliance sales was represented by electric range (Uni- 
versal) sales. In addition, four out of six months, this 
small utility has won a cup offered by the General 
Electric Company for a distributor selling the greatest 
number of refrigerators in excess of their quota. 

This wide-awake merchandising activity has enabled 
the Southeastern to make a substantial profit in 1929 as 
compared with a loss in the previous year. While the in- 
formation in this article is based on the company’s record 
for the first six months of 1929, indications are that there 
will be no let-up for the remainder of the year. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ivers, merchandise sales for July, 1929 in- 
creased 379.4 per cent over the sales for the same month 
of the previous year. 

Outstanding records, such as the one made by the 
Southeastern, do not just happen. There must be some 
individual and energetic personality behind it all, one 
that plans far in advance of the actual operation, who 
knows how to build customer confidence and good-will 
and who stimulates a sales organization into prodigies 
of selling. Harry B. Ivers, manager of the Southeastern 
fills these requirements admirably, and to him, undoubt- 
edly, belongs a great part of the credit for the extraordi- 
nary success of the utility’s merchandising operation. He 
possesses a natural inclination to regard the interest of the 
public and the company employee, as the most valuable 
asset to the utility and no detail affecting the welfare of 
either customer or employee is too trivial to receive his 
immediate and sympathetic attention. He measures his 
success solely in good-will. 
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with the electric washer the 
family’s clothes can be washed 
easily to the ultimate of cleanli- 
ness, without insanitary ming- 
ling with those of others and 
with a high degree of economy 
in wear and tear as well as 
dollar cost— 
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or— 


the housewife may be so!d on 
sending them to the laundry 
where she is offered a variety of 
services, wet wash, rough dry, 
partly or altogether finished 
and for which she pays an 
average of $80 a year. 





the Figures on the next 2 page 
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A comparison with washing machine 
business done in ten years by the power 


WASHING MACHINE. 

















%$¢0884,000 |\ 


%$55,836000| +$86,9040b0 











1919 1920 


S WE drive through city streets or along the high- 
ways we are reminded frequently by well-placed 

and designed bill boards that the laundry will relieve the 
housewife of her washing problem. And as we read 
our favorite magazine we are told with pictures and text 
how simple it is to send the clothes to the laundry and 


1921 


1922 1923 1924 


get them back clean, ironed and mended. Our morni g 
mail will often contain a well-written letter from sone 
progressive laundry that wants our business bad y 
enough to ask for it and on the air once a week coms 
a program tied in to laundry. The advertising of Laund: v 
Associations as well as the individual laundry operators s 
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1925 


wlive and aggressive. 


1926 1927 


In 1925 they voted $4,000,000 


Norn g ior an advertising campaign, later increased to $6,000,000 
n sone to cover a four-year period. When the campaign was 
, bad y started sales were around five hundred million dollars. 
< com's l‘or 1930 their sales bogey is one billion dollars. At an 
and y average revenue of $80 a family per year that will mean 
‘ators s 


1928 


1929 1930 


12,000,000 customers. These facts are not calculated to 
give the men in the washing machine industry any par- 
ticular sense of complacency. They should cause every 
one interested in the electric washer, whether he be a 
manufacturer, wholesaler. retailer or central station 
executive, to begin to think. 
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THE EUREKA JUNIOR $16.50 


























THE EUREKA STANDARD $56.50 
ATTACHMENTS $8.00 


World-famous leader of the Eureka line. Seven 
times winner of grand prizes in international com- 
petition. Super-powered and with many special 
features, including detachable handle and nozzle, 
floor polisher, extra 30 foot converter cord, larger 
wheels, adjustable floor nozzle and moth control 
attachment, the Standard continues to deserve 
leadership and challenges the world for perform- 
ence and value. 


ELECTRIC HAIR DRYER ATTACHMENT $3.00 


Revolutionary in performance and price, the sensational 
Eureka Junior, newest addition to the Eureka line— 
announced in September — is certain to reach record sales 
because it represents more vacuumcleaner value, more 
cleaning power, more all-round utility at its price than has 
ever been offered before. In the home it cleans stairways, 
mattresses, upholstery, clothes—whisks away litter from 
hard-to-get-at places. In a jiffy the bag can be removed and 
the cleaner converted into a more efficient hair dryer 
than many machines built exclusively for that purpose. 


The sales possibilities of the Junior for cleaning closed 
cars are unlimited ... 25,000,000 cars in use... 90% of 
all new cars are closed models. In brief, the Junior pos 
sesses a triple sales appeal: as a second cleaner in homes, 


as a hair dryer and for cleaning 
closed cars. This spells opportun- 
ity— profit. 


The Eureka Junior has instant 
appeal to men as well as women. 
It paves the way to many sales 
of the larger models. 





THE EUREKA SPECIAL $39.50 
ATTACHMENTS $6.00 


Full-sized, sturdy, powerful, cleaning deeply 
and thoroughly, like all Eurekas, by the famous 
High-Vacuum principle, the Special is a worthy 
running-mate to the Standard and bids fair to 
rival its sales leadership. Priced at only $39.50, 
its enthusiastic acceptance into thousands of 
homes is the best endorsement of its quality and 
wide utility. 








HE WORLD’S most valiant gamester is not he who plays with chips, or the stock 
market—he takes his chances with something more capricious than either of these 
—the Weather. And that man is the Farmer—the real producer of the world’s 
bread and butter—and certainly, one of mankind’s good, old *stand-bys! 
The farmer has to gamble with the weather—but you, the electrical dealer, have a 
“sure” thing in heating devices equipped with Chromel elements. For Chromel, like 
the farmer, is an old “stand-by, too. During 23 years, Chromel has demonstrated its 


consistently long life, in the most severe service. You, yourself, know how seldom 
burn-outs occur, in the good appliances. 


As a result of this good service, a steady demand exists for heating devices the year 
round. They involve no trade-in problem and no obsolete stock. Their sale is a clean 
cut sale, and profitable. It pays, to push heating devices, and to remember that 
Chromel is a good, old *stand-by. 

For technical data, ask for Catalog MF. 
HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPAN Y¥ 


4445 Lawton Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Canadian Representative: Hiram Walker & Sons, Metal Products, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario 













MEANS ELECTRIC HEAT 








STAND-BY, ». One who, or that 
$8 which, stands by one in need; something Qe 


upon which one relies for constant use. 
ACCORDING TO WEBSTER 
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From an Electrical ‘the Sterling Electric Company, 

Minneapolis, Minn., occupies one 

Contractor-Dealer oi the best business locations in 

Minneapolis. For 23 years it has 

maintained an outstanding appliance store. In February, this 

year, it installed in the most valuable location of its sales floor, 

a complete home oil heating demonstrator plant (Silent Auto- 
matic. ) 

“We feel that we were justified in alloting front door space to 
this device because we believe in the future possibilities of the 
oil burner as an electrical appliance which can be sold by the 
electrical dealer,” declares Walter E. Stephenson, secretary- 
treasurer. “The increased public acceptance of the oil-burner 
has been noticeable in Minneapolis, and I for one intend to cash 
in on this trend. It is yet too early to supply figures or facts as 
to the merchandising worth of oil burners to my company. The 
first month this demonstration was on the floor, however, we 
grossed slightly over $3,000. This business came through the 
efforts of one specialty man. March is considered an off season 
month for oil burner demand.” 


From an Alliance “A similar installation was made 

B at about the same time in the 

Specialty Dealer appliance specialty store of Lam- 

bert-Simpson-Millis, Inc., of St. 

Paul, Minnesota. FE. L. Lambert, president, gave as his reason 

the fact that he wished to round out his line of major electrical 
appliances. 

“T felt,’ said Mr. Lambert, “and any experience so far has 
confirmed this judgment, that the oil burner should be a very 
important item in our business. Monthly sales to date have 
justified this feeling in that there is no activity which has shown 
a more profitable gross within the last three months than that 
of the oil burner department.” 


















How We Sell Radio 


the 10 per cent margin. Selling expense, for instance, 
in any one of the Morison stores must never exceed 104 
per cent of the entire volume. Each month the branch 
manager of the store is given a balance sheet of his 
previous month’s operation. 

On this table are listed most of the usual expenses 
in connection with the operation of a branch store: 
advertising, express, sales expense, salaries, traveling 
expenses, light and heat, etc. 

All these items are listed under the general heading 
of sales expense and every month the manager of the 
branch store is given an account of his previous month’s 
operation. Where a certain item has exceeded the 
normal margin, it is pointed out to the manager and 
he is expected to keep within that limit the following 
month. As already pointed out the entire selling ex- 
pense for the branch store should never exceed 10% 
per cent of the store’s volume. In other words, we have 
determined exactly on what margin we must operate 
in order to yield 10 per cent profit. Every element of 
the business is so budgeted in order to keep within that 
margin. 

So far as salesmen are concerned, we are striving 
at all times to cut down on the number of men and 
maintain a small well satisfied group who are able to 
earn satisfactory incomes from the territory in which 
they operate. I believe that our grade of salesman is 
considerably higher than is customary in many lines of 
commission selling. But you can only attract the higher 
type of salesman when there is a definite prospect for 
his earning sufficient salary to lend dignity to his em- 
ployment. For instance, six out of every ten men who 
operate from the branch stores produce the greatest 
volume of business. They are the hard workers. Even- 
tually we hope that we will be able to dispose of the 
other four men entirely. 


NE of the new features we have installed recently 

is free service on all electrical appliances to the 
customers of the Morison stores, which does not apply, 
however, to.radio. We estimate that 33 per cent of the 
volume of radio goes for service and installation costs. 
After selling, service, delivery, etc., there is an estimated 
gross profit of 35 per cent remaining. The entire over- 


(Cont'd from page 67) 


head of the operation amounts to 25 per cent of volume, 
leaving a net profit of ten per cent, which in the radio 
and electrical field or any other merchandising operation 
is considered satisfactory. 


E HAVE never to any great extent gone out of 

our way to meet cut-price competition. If a 
competitor makes any radical cuts in price on any brand 
of radio, we will meet that competition for a short period 
by substantial reduction in our own sets. But if the 
practice is general on that make, we will no longer 
continue to handle it. We are opposed to the whole 
practice of price cutting because it runs directly counter 
to our program of creating a large body of satisfied 
customers. There is only ill-will created when a cus- 
tomer, after buying a radio set at the regular list prices, 
sees the same set featured in your advertising a short 
while after at a marked reduction. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that a great 
measure of the success we have enjoyed in selling radio 
is due to our chain store operation. Buying costs are cut 
down, the function of service and installation of radio 
sets is centralized, and wide coverage of the field is 
undertaken. The branch organizations of the compnay 
are in the position to concentrate solely on the selling 
function. This is of far greater importance than might 
appear on the surface. The average dealer, of course, is 
largely concerned with problems of operation and ex- 
pense, and of meeting his obligations, and all this 
detracts from his selling efficiency. 

The mere fact that our branch managers do not have 
to concern themselves with all these intricate problems 
of operation means, too, that we do not have to concern 
ourselves primarily with engaging men who would have 
to fulfill all these functions. For one thing, we could 
not afford to do it; a man who is able to run a store 
and take care of all the problems that arise apart from 
the selling function would cost too much money. We 
are able to acquire men of average alertness and intel- 
ligence and yet do not require that they shoulder the 
responsibility of running the business. They must, on 
the other hand, be familiar with the selling problems in 
their territory and be competent to handle the staff of 
salesmen under their supervision. 


Filling the Customer’s Needs (conva from page 57) 


“One of the foremost achievements of the Home Serv- 
ice Plan,’ Mr. Huse said, “is the fact that most of the 
old problems in connection with the hiring and retaining 
of salesmen have been done away with. The present 
plan not only attracts a far higher type of salesman who 
feels a direct responsibility to the company, but it has 
been instrumental in developing a splendid morale. Our 
present salesmen take pride in their position as repre- 
sentatives of the company in their territory. Their inter- 
est lies not only in the immediate sale, but in the broader 
electrification of the homes in their territory.” 

“As already noted, each salesman has an average of 
about 3,000 customers to contact, which, at the rate of 
about 15 calls a day, means that it requires approximately 
eight months to complete his customer list.” 

Selling expenses have been reduced from 35 per cent 
of net sales to 14 per cent during the period the Home 
Service Plan has been in operation. Stock turnover, for- 
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merly 24 times a year, has been increased to nearly 8 
times a year. 


‘*T“HE future development of the Home Service 
Plan,’ Mr. Huse explained, “will mean closer 
co-operation with electrical wholesalers and contractor 
dealers. We believe, on the basis of the record displayed 
over the past twelve months, that our merchandise sales 
will continue to increase in ratio to the perfected opera- 
tion of the Home Service Plan. We would be well 
pleased, however, if through co-operative activity the sale 
of other dealers in the territory should increase even 
more rapidly, which would mean, of course, a gradual 
decrease in our total volume at the end of the year. 

“In the meantime, the Home Service Plan is the most 
satisfactory approach to the problem of complete home 
electrification in our experience and as such may be 
considered a successful merchandising plan.” 
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Trade Progress 


1. Spotlight the outlet. 
2. Light up the half-dark homes. 


3. Eliminate the menace of sub-standard 
devices. 


4. A central-station commercial policy 
which promotes dealer prosperity. 

5. Dealer policy that promotes the broad 
interests of the industry. And this 
applies to non-electrical as well as to 
electrical dealers. 

. Greater advertising support toward 
winning the public to electrical appli- 
ances by central stations, manufac- 
turers and dealers. 











Common Sense Should Need No Law 


N Madison, Wisconsin, the other day, the Governor 

signed a bill requiring public utilities that sell ap- 
pliances at retail, to keep a separate accounting of their 
sales of service and their sales of merchandise. The pur- 
pose, of course, is to insure that the merchandising busi- 
ness will stand on its own bottom, that losses on appliance 
sales cannot be buried in the cost of operating the utility, 
and that a sales policy that prices merchandise too low will 
declare itself in red ink figures that all men can read. 

Knowledge of true costs offers such an obvious advan- 
tage to any business, that there would seem to be no 
need for any law but the well known law of economics, 
to make this standard practice among all power com- 
panies. One argument alone should be compelling—the 
influence of fair prices on the load building capacity of 
’ the local electrical trade. It is simple enough to state. 

The power company, most of all, wants appliances 
sold to increase the energy consumption of its customers. 
But dealers will not vigorously merchandise load build- 
ing appliances to the home unless they can be sold at 
prices that produce a satisfactory profit. Therefore, if 
the utility breaks down price levels to a point where 
they no longer provide profitable business to the retailer, 
it simply means that nobody will help them sell. In- 
stead of building up a healthy trade that flows the 
merchandise into the homes of the community through 
many active outlets, the utility soon finds that it is left 
to hold the bag unaided. 

It shouldn’t need a law to force the recognition of 
such simple common sense. It ought to be quite obvious 
that anything that helps to build up better electrical 
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As the 


merchants to give better service to the public, is a benefit 
to the public service companies. 





Electrical Appliances iis the Limelight 


ECENT conventions of electric utility men have 

clearly revealed that nowadays these prosperous gen- 
tlemen,—despite their attention to mounting stock values 
of their own companies,—are also giving increasing 
thought to the domestic electric-appliance situation. 

They recognize that the American home offers the one 
power market that is yet far from being saturated, and 
so they are studying ways and policies which will first 
get appliances sold, and then keep those appliances in 
use, to the customer’s satisfaction. 

A strong contingent in the utility field recognizes the 
importance of the independent retailer in helping sell 
appliances in each community. It has been gratifying 
to find this sane and sensible view predominating in re- 
cent convention discussions of the subject, and undoubt- 
edly this view will grow rapidly during the next year 
or two. 

But the important thing to us as appliance merchandis- 
ing men is the spot-lighted position which our devices 
now occupy in the utility people’s minds. Even the 
present glare of skyrocketing securities does not eclipse 
the power companies’ recognition of our importance in 
their scheme of things. Indeed, a little consideration will 
show that the one way for the utilities to justify—and 
perpetuate—their present high stock valuations will be 
through increased electricity sales. And domestic appli- 
ance business affords the way to the greatest of all 
markets. 

Finally, the best policy to get appliances sold in any 
community is that policy which will promote and protect 
the interest of every qualified retail outlet which can 
help move volume into the customers’ homes. 





Better Heater Cords and Plugs— 
Without Price Increases 


LL electrical appliance men must look with consider- 

able satisfaction on the activities now under way 

to test and classify appliance cords and plugs as to dura- 
bility and service qualities. 

For years every user has recognized that here in these 
cords and plugs has been the weakest link in the whole 
chain of customer satisfaction. Yet little was ever done 
about it. 

Instead, as time went on, cords and plugs were per- 
mitted to become even cheaper and poorer. Cold-molded 
“mud” bodies would shatter and distort. Insulation 
would fray and drop off the conductors. It has long 
been an intolerable situation. 

But now, all cords and plugs are under scrutiny and 
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test. Scientific study is being made of these materials 
under working conditions. Already valuable results are 
being disclosed. For example, it is shown that price is 
not the only controlling factor. Some “ten-cent” plugs 
have out-performed “quality” pieces selling at three or 
four times as much. This is significant. 

If through the present tests, the public can obtain 
devices of maximum durability, without raising the costs 
to the customer (as now seems likely), a tremendous 
forward step will be made in the interests of the whole 
industry. 





Concerning Trends in Appliance 
Popularity 


OR a number of years the Commonwealth Edison 

Company of Chicago has kept careful records of all 
appliance sales made through its retail shops. In analyz- 
ing this huge retail business, which runs into millions of 
dollars annually, Mr. E. W. Lloyd, vice-president and 
general sales manager of the company, makes some 
interesting observations. 

“The decrease in curling-iron sales,’ comments Mr. 
Lloyd, “is determined by women’s fashions. The use of 
domestic fans is dependent upon the weather. The elec- 
tric grill is apparently decreasing in popularity. Hair 
dryers are increasing in popularity as women become 
educated to their good qualities. Heaters and radiators 
have decreased in use due to the high cost of operation 
and the inefficiency of the device. Heating pads are 
gradually increasing in popularity as people become ac- 
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quainted with the methods of using them without danger. 
The domestic iron is the one really stable article that we 
have. Percolators do not seem to increase in popularity, 
although the reports show that when we put on a special 
campaign at very low prices, the increase in sales volume 
was considerable. 

“Plates and stoves have a small but steady acceptance. 
Toasters are slowly increasing in use. Waffle irons are 
increasing in use depending to a large extent upon the 
amount of advertising and sales effort. Electrical sewing 
machines have very slow acceptance. Therapeutic devices 
have very small acceptance. 

“Troning machines are still in the small-use class, but 
it is believed these devices will have a better future. 
These machines as well as washing machines are affected 
by the laundry owners’ national campaign on wet wash. 
Vacuum cleaners have increasing acceptance as they be- 
come better made.” 

While Mr. Lloyd’s figures are significant, and undoubt- 
edly report the trend of the Chicago utility company’s 
merchandise business, yet they do not necessarily tell the 
whole story, either in Chicago or elsewhere, because in 
recent years other dealers and selling organizations have 
come into the Chicago appliance selling picture in a larger 
and larger way. These outside dealers have specialized 
in certain of the appliance lines referred to, and it would 
be only through an analysis of the grand totals, that final 
trends could be adjudged. 






“Heavens, Arthur, 
the iceman! You tell him.” 


—Courtesy the New Yorker 
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ANY appliance dealers believe that the more 
M space a store occupies the greater the volume and 

profit. That is all right if the space is cheap and 
does actually make for more volume. But where rents 
are high it is something else again. Increased store space 
often means double the amount of rent. It means in- 
creased personnel; it means a much larger investment in 
stock with its attendant evils—increase in depreciation, 
tying up of capital, and slowing-up of turnover. All 
these things must be balanced against more volume, 
which is often as theoretical as real. A large business 
can be done in a small store. And there are other sales 
methods which may be equally if not more effective than 
a large display room. 

Gomer R. Davis, proprietor of the Davis Electrical 
Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., looked at this problem from 
all angles and decided that his business would be better 
off with just half the space it then occupied. He was 
leasing a large double store on an important business 
block on Main Street. 

One half of the store was devoted largely to major 
appliances, refrigeration, ranges, ironers, and washers. 
The other half of the store was devoted chiefly to the 
fixture department with a large display of floor lamps. 
The offices of the concern were also located on this 
side. Smaller appliances, fans toasters, waffle irons, etc., 


were displayed in show cases which lined two sides of 
the double store. 
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The Davis Electricai 

Company formerly oc- 

cupied a large double 
store. 


PACE 


With no decrease in gross sales 
Company cut their space in half, 


Davis, who does a business of more than $100,000 a 
year exclusive of refrigeration, was faced with the prob- 
lem of increasing his net profit without losing any 
volume in sales. Competition in the appliance business 
was keen. Two doors from his establishment is a branch 
office of the Pennsylvania Power and Light Company— 
active merchandisers. Next door to them on the same 
street was the store of the Shepherd-Rust Electric Com- 
pany who maintained a splendid electrical appliance store 
and had done a large business for the past thirty years. 

Davis, then, solved the problem by deciding to incor- 
porate his entire appliance business in one half of the 
store space. By re-arrangement of the interior it could 
be made to accommodate the greater portion of his stock 
without interfering with store traffic. 


IS first move was to build a balcony over the rear 
part of the store which would accommodate the 
accounting and business offices. The floor of the 
balcony made a splendid auxiliary ceiling on which to 
display additional fixtures. Under this balcony in the 
rear, due to the fact that with many fixtures it was 
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In order to conserve space, Davis opened up the rear of 
the store and built a balcony over it to house the offices 








and 


of the company. 


PENSE 





the Davis Electrical 
and reduced expense. 


always well lighted, he installed the 
radio department. 

It is possible, according to Tom 
Gaskill, store manager, that a different 
arrangement may be made in order 
to give radio sets more prominent dis- 
play in the front of the store, but 
at present the most prominent portion 
of the store is given over to refrigera- 
tion, washers and ironers. 

Cutting down on the amount of 
floor space has another effect on store 
appearance. It gives the impression of 
a greater quantity of merchandise. De- 
partment stores know that the display 
of a generous quantity of goods has a beneficial effect on 
sales. Customers like to see a variety of merchandise 
that they can pick up, touch and feel. While Davis 
keeps some of his more expensive table appliances under 
glass, the greater amount is displayed on open tables. 

Store arrangement and appearance is essential to the 
Davis business because most of the sales made are a 
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The radio department is located under the rear balcony. 


direct result of store traffic. Outside men work on 
refrigeration only. 

“T would rather a woman came in and bought a washer 
of her own accord,” says Tom Gaskill, “than go out and 
ring a hundred door bells.” 

“The store trade is the most worthwhile trade that a 
business can have especially in the sale of appliances.” 
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The Man Who Owns a Burner (Continued from page 69) 


privilege) and show the prospect the same burner operat- 
ing quietly and satisfactorily under much the same con- 
ditions that they would meet in their own home. The 
owners are generally pleased to answer any questions as 
regards the operation of the burner and, in many in- 
stances, become enthusiastic salesmen themselves on the 
subject of oil heat.” 

There are some dealers who apparently feel that such 
measures are unnecessary in promoting the sale of 
burners. They overlook the fact that the prospect is 
buying an important and comparatively costly piece of 
household equipment. A man attaches just as much im- 
portance to the purchase of an oil-burner, costing any- 
where from $750 to $1,000, as he would to the purchase 
of the family car. When he buys an automobile it is 
only after a careful analysis of performance, appearance 
and potential satisfaction to be obtained. Looking at 
the car on the sales floor is not sufficient. He is taken 
out on a demonstration run and invited to drive the ma- 
chine himself. In the meantime, he talks with all those 
acquaintances of his that own similar types of cars. “Ask 
the man that owns one” is a valuble slogan because it 
establishes confidence. The prospect should not have to 
take the dealer’s word as the clinching argument. 

Although considerable reliance is placed on contacting 
present owners, Bayler does not overlook the store dis- 
play side. And here, too, he has departed from the 
orthodox manner. The Bayler business is situated in 
their own two-story Spanish-style building. The main 
floor is given over largely to a display of various electrical 
appliances, while the offices of the firm take up the rear. 
The average dealer who handles oil-burners takes up 
room on his sales floor with an installation for show 
purposes, and an oil-burner installation on the main floor 


often looks out of place. The atmosphere is not bright. 

Bayler created an oil-burner showroom in the proper 
place—the basement. With stuccoed walls, a multi- 
colored tile floor, wicker furniture, a billiard table, and 
good lighting, the basement is a cheerful and home-like 
place in perfect keeping with the proper setting for an 
oil-burner demonstration. The customer can readily 
visualize his own basements and as one of the strong 
selling points of the burner is the elimination of dirt and 
confusion attendant upon the use of coal, it is not 
unnatural that the cheery club-room atmosphere of the 
Bayler basement has been instrumental in effecting sales. 


HE basement installation has the additional merit of 

course, of providing the heating plant for the Bayler 
establishment. It is a point upon which more than one 
dealer, contemplating the addition of oil-burners to his 
stock, might well consider. 

As a further demonstration possibility, Bayler has a 
burner in his own home, a beautiful old Colonial house 
in the best residential district. Here, too, prospects are 
invited to see a burner in actual operation under sur- 
roundings more nearly approaching those found in their 
own homes. 

He does not overlook the market for commercial types 
of oil heating equipment. Recently Bayler sold a burner 
to a bakery in Richmond, to be used for commercial 
purposes. He sold the idea of steady, reliable and clean 
heat for the baking of pies and pastries. One sale leads 
to another and these things only need a start to set the 
ball rolling. There is a splendid market, Pettit claimed, 
for the sale of burners to churches. The speed with 
which a burner can be put in operation is of importance 
here as the building is rarely used during the week. 


Denver Gets Ready for CHRISTMAS 


one, the electrical merchant has a way of letting 

it go at that, taking it for granted that it is getting 
all the business that is coming to it, but making no 
particular effort to increase the amount. Not so the 
Public Service Company of Denver, Colorado. Starting 
early in October and continuing until the day before 
Christmas, they set out to divert Christmas money from 
other channels into the electrical one. 

It happens that November 13th is the joint birthday 
of C. N. Stannard and of the Public Service Company 
itself, so that activities were appropriately started with 
an ‘‘anniversary sale.” Advertising was directed toward 
the coming holiday demands and articles were marked 
with double price tags in red and green, one giving the 
original price and the other reduction, which held good 
for this day only. All records were broken for a one 
day’s business. 

There followed the holiday buying season, during 
which a consistent advertising campaign was kept up, 
newspaper advertising and broadsides both being used 
to call the attention of the public to Christmas gift 
possibilities. 

Every dealer is familiar with the post-Christmas left- 
overs, which usually are disposed of by special effort and 


B ECAUSE the Christmas season is generally a good 
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reduced prices during January in order to clear the 
shelves and to reduce the stock to its normal balance and 
proportions. The Public Service Company did not wait 
for January. Before Christmas was the time when 
people most wish to buy things—therefore they disposed 
of their surplus stock while the public was in the mood. 
On December 24, all papers carried a special an- 
nouncement for the one more shopping day and made the 
added offer of a ride home in a taxi with every purchase 
of $35 or more, or a coupon given free with every 
purchase of $5 entitling the purchaser to a photograph 
of any member of the family. With each purchase of 
one of the standard electric irons, a miniature 24-lb. 
boudoir iron was given away. With one of the makes of 
waffle irons, one 8-piece china waffle service was given. 
Analysis of the sales following this event, showed that 
a very large proportion of high-grade materials were 
sold during this last day and that practically all ex- 
cessive stock, particularly toasters, percolators and small 
appliances was cleaned off the shelves. It was felt by 
the company that a large part of these purchases would 
not have been made except for the special inducement 
of the sale, but that the gift money would have been 
expended for other types of merchandise. Christmas 
business in this shop had reached a new high level. 
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. Hoover Duster 


Designated as Model 200, the Hoover 
Company, North Canton, Ohio, is in- 
troducing a new auxiliary cleaning ma- 
chine—the ‘Hoover Duster.” 

The “Duster” is a separate motor and 
bag unit for use with Hoover dusting 
tools. This new machine, the company 
points out, makes for efficiency and con- 
venience where there is need for exten- 
sive use of dusting tools or where it is 
desired to have a separate cleaning 
device for garage use. The dusting tools 
may be kept permanently attached and 
the assembly handled as one unit. 

That the “Duster” has a specially de- 
signed, long-life, ball-bearing motor 
which develops a greater volume of suc- 
tion than is needed for above-the-floor 
cleaning, is emphasized by the manu- 
facturer. The motor is positioned hori- 
zontally. The machine is equipped with 
a 25-ft. length of rubber-covered cord, 
with switch inserted into the cord con- 
veniently close to the motor. It is light 
in weight and easily portable, being 
equipped with skids instead of wheels. 

The intended retail price of the 
“Duster” is $29.50. Set of standard 
Hoover dusting tools, $12.50.—E#lectrical 
Merchandising, October, 1929. 


* * * 

















T oastmaster 
in Chromium 


Announcement has been made by the 
Waters Genter Company, 213 North 
Second Street, Minneapolis, Minn., that 
the ‘Toastmaster’ automatic toaster 
now has chromium finish. No increase 
in price will be made for this new 
finish, the intended retail price being, 
as formerly, $12.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, October, 1929. 
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W estinghouse Cleaner 
and Floor Polisher 


Three appliances in one are offered by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, in its 
new “Wax-Vac” machine—a vacuum 
cleaner, floor waxer, and floor polisher. 

The new appliance consists of a 
“Westinghouse” suction cleaner, plus 
waxing and polishing attachments—a 
sprayer and hose for spraying liquid 
wax on the floor or linoleum and a 
polisher which is easily attached to the 
cleaner nozzle. 

To wax a floor, the bag is removed, 
and the hose and spray gun attached. 
The spray gun sprays a fine film of wax 
on the floor, which is in turn polished 
with the polishing attachment. 

The list price of the cleaner is $35 and 
the ‘““‘Wax-Vac” attachments are $12.50 
extra. In addition, two utility cleaning 
sets may be had for use with the 
cleaner. — Electrical Merchandising, 
October, 1929. 

















Eureka Junior Cleaner 


Another addition has been made to the 
“Hureka” line of cleaners, the manu- 
facturer, the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Company, Detroit, Mich., announces. 

The new machine is the “Junior” 
cleaner, and is described as a compact, 
powerful vacuum cleaner and a hair 
dryer, all in one. It has exceptionally 
high suction, 104 to 12-in. vacuum, the 
manufacturer points out. Particular at- 
tention is called to the hair drying fea- 
ture, extending the cleaner’s usfulness 
to the entire family. The bag can be 
removed and the heating element slipped 
on in a few seconds. A gentle current 
of air, warmed by a resistance coil con- 
nected with the motor, dries the hair 
swiftly and thoroughly. Its intended re- 
tail price is $16.50; electric hair drying 
attachment, $3.—EHlectrical Merchandis- 
ing, October, 1929. 
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Two New Spic-Span 
Accessories 


Two brand-new accessories—a deodor- 
izer and a blower tool—are now being 
offered with the “Premier Spic-Span” 
of the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 

With the new blower attachment, this 
small hand cleaner can now be used in 
blowing dust from radiators, pianos and 
wherever a blowing tool is needed. The 
deodorizer not only banishes cooking 
and foul odors of every description from 
rooms but acts, also, as a moth re- 
pellent. The chemical used with the 
deodorizer for the routing of moths is 
paradichloro-benzine, which, it is claimed, 
is more satisfactory for that purpose 
than any other chemical known to 
science. The intended retail price of 
the ‘‘Spic-Span,’’ with accessories, is 
$14.50.—Electrical Merchandising, Octo- 
ber, 1929. 




















* * * 


Eagle Two-Way Socket 


The Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., 59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is bringing out a small, compact, 
two-way socket of bakelite. This new 
socket, the company announces, is the 
forerunner of a line of well-designed, 
sturdy devices. Its intended retail price 
is 30c.—Electrical Merchandising, Octo- 
ber, 1929. 
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New Sonora 


Screen-Grid Radios 


Announcement has been made by the 
Sonora Phonograph Company, Inc., 
Sonora Building, New York City, of a 
new line of “Sonora” radios with 
“Sonora Synchro-tone Modulator” and 
screen-grid tubes. 

The “Modulator” is an_ exclusive 
“Sonora” feature intended to reproduce 
even the faintest sound with the same 
fidelity as the original broadcast pre- 
sentation. 

The new models, designed expressly 
for screen-grid operation, each have 
three screen-grid radio frequency tubes; 
power detector; and one stage of push- 
pull employing two 245 tubes. The 
chassis is completely shielded, including 
inter-stage condenser isolation. The 
power dynamic speaker includes a spe- 
cial filter to eliminate a.c. hum. All 
cabinets are designed and are being 
manufactured by Sonora. 

Cabinet types for screen grid models 
are the Lowboy, which sells at $149.50; 
the Highboy, at $179.50; and the De 
Luxe, at $235.—Hlectrical Merchandis- 
ing, October, 1929. 

















Monolite Lamp 


With the return of cool weather comes 
bridge. And for the comfort of players, 
good light, as one knows, is essential. 

The most satisfactory type of lighting 
for bridge tables, thus 
far developed, is the in- 
direct lamp of the type 
pictured. This type of 
lamp is now being offered 
by several manufactur- 
ers. The lamp illustrated 
is a product of Monolite 
Lamps, Inc., 145 West 
45th Street, New York 





The ‘“Monolite’ Stand- 
ard lamp in finish of 
bronze or antique colors, 
is listed at $22.50; in 
pewter, $25; hand deco- 
rated in floral design, 
$32.50. The ‘Monolite’”’ 
Junior, for the smaller 
rooms, in bronze, parch- 
ment, red, green or black 
finish, is $15.—EHlectrical 
ee October, 
929. 














* * * 


Price Reduction on 
W estinghouse 
Automobile Lamps 


Announcement has been made by the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, § 150 
Broadway, New York City, of a reduc- 
tion in the list prices of four types of 
32-cp. automobile headlight lamps.— 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1929. 
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Super-Chef Hotplate 
Under the name of ‘Super-Chef,” 
Serelco, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, is offering a new elec- 
tric plate, which it is claimed, introduces 
several new and novel features. It is 
offered in one- and two-burner models. 

Concentrated heat by patented meth- 
ods, it is explained, produces a heating 
speed in boiling that approximates that 
of a gas burner. The new device has a 
protected electric plate, is of rugged con- 
struction and is instantly serviceable for 
replacement without the use of tools. 
The finish is white enamel or Lustro- 
Chrome. It has three heats. Each 
burner is rated at 660 watts. The in- 
tended retail price is $11.75 and $18.75, 
according to model.—EHlectrical Mer- 
chandising, October, 1929. 

















Super-C hef ‘Electric 
Cooker 


Many devices in one are contained in 
the new “Super-Chef”’ combination elec- 
tric cooker brought out by Serelco, Inc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

The cooker is of polished aluminum 
and in design, closely resembles a com- 
mercial coffee urn. It consists of a self- 
contained, electrically-heated dutch oven 
of heavy aluminum for baking and 
roasting and a four-compartment steamer 
for vegetables. The dutch oven can 
also be used as an electric plate, griddle 
and fry pan. It is provided with egg 
poacher, also a chafing dish. A wire 
basket forming part of the steamer 
equipment can also be used for deep 
fat frying and for corn popping. 

This new cooker has three heats and 
is rated at 850 watts. The intended 
retail price for base and dutch oven is 
$22.50; for electric steamer complete 
with all equipment, $38.—-Electrical Mer- 
chandising, October, 1929. 


























Lux-O-Lite Mirror 


Light, exactly where it is needed, is 
provided by the ‘‘Lux-O-Lite” mirror de- 
veloped by the Bull Dog Floor Clip Com- 
pany, 108 North First Avenue, Winter- 
set, lowa. 

The light is suggested as a bathroom 
fixture, as a shaving or make-up light. 
The lamp, placed behind the mirror 
throws the light, in spotlight effect, 
through a small spot in the glass. The 
spotlight effect of the prismatic lens 
concentrates, yet diffuses the light. A 
universal ball and socket joint enables 
adjustment of the mirror to various 
heights and positions. The lamp is 
made of brass, finished in nickel. Its 
intended retail price is about $10.— 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1929. 





Arrotex Bakelite Plug 
and Outlets 


Among the new items offered by the 
Arrow Electric Division of the Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Company, 
Hartford, Conn., is a new. bakelite at- 
tachment plug, No. 1900. The cap is 
designated as “GA” and the body as 
No. 1901 when sold separately. The 
body of this new plug incorporates in its 
design a finding ridge which is of great 
assistance when inserting attachment 
plug caps. 

The bakelite outlets are made in 
single and duplex types—single, No. 
1911 and duplex, 1912. In these new 
outlets a finding ridge is also employed 
to facilitate the inserting of attachment 
plug caps. All of these new devices are 
known as ‘‘Arrotex.’’—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, October, 1929. 





W estinghouse Waffle 
Iron with Heat 
Indicator 


A heat indicator that rises through 
the cover of the new “Kenmore” waffle 
iron of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, is a feature of this new iron. 

The design of the iron itself is similar 
to the “Kenmore” waffe iron cam- 
paigned last spring, with the addition 
of the heat-indicating feature. The iron 
can be retailed for less than $10.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, October, 1929. 
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Rimco Waflle Iron 
and Percolator 


One of the new products recently 
brought out by the Rock Island Manu- 
facturing Company, Rock Island, IIl., is 
a new waffle iron. This new iron has 
Chromalox heating element and makes 
full 734 in. waffle. A wide skirt catches 
the overflow of batter. It is finished in 
polished nickel. 

The percolator is made in three sizes, 
5, 7 and 9-cup. It is of the cold-water 
type and is fused.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, October, 1929. 





Fagle-Eye Fuses 


The Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., 59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is announcing a new “EHagle-Eye” 
fuse plug, made in the following capaci- 
ties: 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 amp. The 
fuses are packed five to the box and 50 
to a master carton. The intended list 
price is 5c. each.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, October, 1929. 


* ok ° 


FEver-Flo Fountain 
Soldering Iron 


By merely pressing the button on the 
new “Ever-Flo” fountain soldering iron 
of the National Self-Feeding Iron Com- 
pany, Inc., 1018 West 1ith Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal., a drop or a steady stream 
of solder may be obtained. 

It is made in three sizes. No. 1, heavy 
duty, for use where large quantities of 
solder are used; No. 2, for general shop 
and garage use; and No. 3, the “radio 
special” for use in radio and other elec- 
trical installations where a light, port- 
able iron is desired. Special points, 
shaped to reach difficult places, can be 
furnished. 

The guard below the handle is made 
crescent-shaped so the iron will not roll 
when it is laid down on the bench or 
floor and is perforated to facilitate cool- 
ing. The intended retail prices are 
$21.50, $15.50 and $21.50, respectively, 
for sizes 1, 2 and 3.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, October, 1929. 
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Rauland Sun Lamp 


Two models of carbon arc sun lamp 
are offered by the Rauland Corporation, 
3341 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill.—a 
table model and a floor model. The two 
models are similar in design, the only 
difference being the standard or method 
of support. Accessories included with 
the lamps are tongs for removing car- 
bons, treatment book, 10-ft. cord with 
switch plug, wire protective screen and 
goggles. The lamp uses two 6 inch, 6 
millimeter carbons. The intended retail 
price of the table lamp is $29.50; the 
floor lamp, $39.50.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, October, 1929. 





Oil Burner for Warm 
Air Furnaces 


Especially designed for warm air fur- 
naces and suitable also, for small round 
boilers, Arcolas and hotel ranges, is the 
Type DO “Preferred-Hart” oil burner of 
Preferred Oil Burners, Inc., Peoria, III. 

The principle of triple atomization is 
included in type “DO” design. Fuel oil 
is three times mixed with air and broken 
up to a fog, so fine, it is declared, that 
it floats in the air. Fuel is delivered 
and controlled by the same vacuum- 
controlled system used on larger burn- 
ers made by this company. Oil is under 
constant control, it is explained, without 
the use of extra pumps, valves and simi- 
lar contrivances. To ignite the atomized 
oil, a 14,000 volt spark is used, in opera- 
tion 40 seconds. 

Grates are not removed in installation 
of this burner as the combustion cham- 
ber is built right on them. Only one 
pipe line—a suction line—is run to the 
storage tank. No return line is needed. 
And only three wires are run—one to 
the motor, one to the ignition trans- 
former and one to the stack thermostat.— 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1929. 








Rome Percolators 


Six new percolators and two new urns 
have been added to the line of electrical 
household appliances made by the Rome 
Manufacturing Company, Rome, N. Y. 
The line now consists of nine percolators 
and four urns, ranging in price from $6 
to $15. 

The percolators have solid copper 
bodies, heavily nickel plated, and are of 
attractive and graceful design. Like al! 
“Rome” percolators, the new models are 
of the cold water pump type. Elements 
are made of Chromel, fused, and pro- 
vided with an extra fuse.—Electrical 
Merchandising, October, 1929. 


* * s 

















Crosley A. C. Radio 
Receiver 


Under the name of “Monotrad,” the 
Crosley Radio Corporation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is marketing a new a.c. seven- 
tube, screen grid receiving unit which is 
to be retailed at $62, without accessories. 
Western prices slightly higher. 

The new unit may be housed in a 
metal case, with or without legs, or it 
may be placed in any one of a wide 
variety of console cabinets. Other fea- 
tures of the set include the new Crosley 
Triple Range Control device, a com- 
pletely shielded gang condenser with an 
illuminated dial, a carbon type volume 
control regulating amplification and a 
Mershon condenser. 

Model 30-S is the unit only; 31S, ina 
metal case, is $67; with the addition of 
legs, converting it into an attractive 
end table, $72; Model 33-S, in a console 
cabinet of walnut veneer is $118.—EHlec- 
trical Merchandising, October, 1929. 


* * * 


Eagle Wiring Devices 


A new two-way socket and handle 
cap in bakelite are announced by the 
Eagle Electric Manufacturing Company, 
59 Hall Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
socket is small and neat and the in- 
tended retail price is 25c. The handle 
cap is listed at 15c.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, October, 1929. 
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New Electrical Merchandise 











L & G Rangette 


To the group of wall-outlet ranges on 
the market has recently been added the 
L & H “Rangette’” of the A. J. 
Lindemann & Hoverson Company, 1245 
Cleveland Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This new range has two top burners, 
—a T7-in. unit rated at 1,250 watts and a 
6-in. one, 700 watts. It is equipped, 
likewise, with a convenience outlet for 
attaching smaller appliances. The oven, 
14x14x174 in., contains a broiling unit 
and a baking unit, each rated at 1,320 
watts. The range has automatic tem- 
perature control; time control is op- 
tional. It has visible oven vent control. 
It is equipped, also, with master switch 
and pilot light. . Another talking point 
for the range is its non-radiv-interfering 
feature. 

The range is so designed that not more 
than 1,320 watts can be used at one 
time, making it suitable, therefore, for 
wall-outlet operation. It is intended 
to retail for less than $100.—Hlectrical 
Merchandising, October, 1929. 

















Improved Jiffy Stove 


An improved model of the “Jiffy” 
electric stove is being offered by Serelco, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

The new stove has a broiler with 
oven-like housing, containing an ad- 
justable removable grill to hold foods 
of different thicknesses, and two verti- 
cal, removable heating elements that per- 
mit the width of the cooking space to be 
varied. Both sides of the food are 
cooked at once in this broiler. The 
heating elements are also removable for 
cleaning and in this new model, one of 
the elements may be placed in horizon- 
tal position, thus converting the broiler 
into an oven, large enough for 8 in. x 
11 in. drip pan. 

The electric plate is placed at the side 
of the broiler compartment. 

The stove is a wall-outlet device. The 
broiler consumes 1,320 watts and the 
oven and plate 660 watts each, con- 
trolled by a selective switch which pre- 
vents overload. The stoves are finished 
in white enamel with nickel trim and in 
white enamel with color trim. The 
intended retail price is $65.—#lectrical 
Merchandising, October, 1929. 
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Zylarator Exerciser 


Six outstanding features are incorpo- 
rated in the new Deluxe model “ZYA” 
Zylarator of the Zylarator Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The new machine has two speeds and 
instantaneous stroke adjustment, with 
moving parts. enclosed. It is richly 
finished in black porcelain enamel, nickel 
trimmed. It requires no anchoring as a 
birch veneer floor board, finished in 
color, supports the machine and holds 
it firmly in position. The floor board 
folds back when not in use. The ma- 
chine is equipped throughout with SKF 
ball bearings and no oiling, except of 
motor, is required. A Westinghouse 
motor is employed. Equipment includes 
specially-designed wide and narrow ap- 
plicator belts and two hand grips. The 
intended retail price is $147.50 East of 
Rockies, $152.50, West. The machine 
weighs 95 lb., uncrated.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, October, 1929. 

















Improved Dormeyer 
Food Mixer 


An improved model of the ‘“Dormeyer 
Beater” is now being marketed under 
the name of ‘Electric Food Mixer” by 
the A. F. Dormeyer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2640 Greenview Avenue, Chicago, 
superseding the McLeod Manufacturing 
Company. 

This new mixer is designed for all 
beating and mixing operations. It pro- 
vides variable speed for the different 
mixing operations from liquids to cake 
batter and mashed potatoes. It has a 
single case in which the universal motor, 
gearing and rheostat are housed. It 
stands alone in the bowl and mixes, 
beats and whips without the support of 
the hand. — Electrical Merchandising, 
October, 1929. 




















Victory Oil Burner 


Weighing but 39 lb., the “Victory” oil 
burner offered by the _ International 
Burners Corporation, 225 West 34th 
Street, New York City, is compact and 
simple in design. 

It is of the vertical, rotary type. A 
small ;s hp. motor placed in the ashpit, 
is used to whirl the burner “head.” By 
centrifugal force oil is thrown from the 
rotating ‘head’ in a finely atomized 
state, to the sides of the boiler, where 
it is mixed with air, forming the readily 
burnable mixture. 

The burner has expanding gas pilot, 
through Minneapolis gas valve, one pilot 
used for small boilers, two pilots for 
large. It has special Minneapolis relay, 
pyrostat, boiler control and thermostat. 
rr nails Merchandising, October, 

















Eveready Sunshine 
Lamp 


Keeping the same general design of its 
forerunner—the floor type ‘‘Eveready”’ 
sun lamp, is a new table model carbon 
are sun lamp offered by the National 
Carbon Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
lamp was designed to meet the re- 
quirements of those preferring a smaller, 
table model and is to be known as 
model ‘‘M-1.” 

Light enough to be moved to any de- 
sired location, the new model will oper- 
ate on either a.c. or d.c., from any 
convenient outlet. The finish is crinkle 
enamel. The lamp burns one pair of 
carbons. A simple mechanism main- 
tains the are position at the center of a 
chromium-plated reflector. The lamp is 
turned on merely by depressing a lever 
at the side of the lamp housing. The 
intended retail price, complete with a 
box of ten No. 68 and a box of ten 
No. 610 “Eveready Sunshine” carbons 
and two pairs of special goggles is 
$59.50.—Electrical Merchandising, Octo- 
ber, 1929. 
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Simplex Ironette 


A new electric ironer recently appear- 
ing on the market is the “Simplex Iron- 
ette’” of the American Ironing Machine 
Company, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
This new machine is semi-automatic in 
type, with full open head and with 
26% in. roll, heavily padded. 

The shoe, using a Chromalox heating 
element, is chromium plated. 

An automatic pressure control keeps 
pressure constant irrespective of the 
thickness of the material ironed. A 
pressing device stops roll from turning, 
for pressing of trousers, etc. The shoe 
can be rolled back for steaming velvet. 
Provision is made for permanent lubri- 
cation, to insure uninterrupted, service- 
free performance. The intended retail 
price of the new “Ironette” is $99.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1929. 





Four New Hammond 


Clocks 


Included in the line of clocks offered 
for the season’s business by the Ham- 
mond Clock Company, 4115 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, Ill., are four new 
models—a Junior wall clock, a square 
wall clock, a tambour style mantel clock 
and a small bakelite model of Gothic 
design. 

The Junior wall clock has an outside 
diameter of 9 in. It has metal case 
which may be finished in a choice of 
five colors—white, blue, green, orange 
re = Its intended retail price is 
$14.50. 

The square wall clock is an office, store 
or factory model. <A special mounting 
bracket permits easy access to controls 
without removing clock from the wall. 
The case is wood, in mahogany finish 
and the intended retail price is $30. 
The case measures 18x18 in. 

The “Cambridge” tambour model has 
a hand-carved walnut ring instead of 
the ordinary metallic bezel ring. The 
case is walnut and the dial is of spun- 
silver with ‘‘Sun-ray” finish. It is 9 in. 
high, 20 in. wide and its intended retail 
price is $32.50. 

“Ravenswood” is the name of the new 
bakelite model, finished in mahogany 
brown. The height of the case is 7 in. 
The diameter is 34 in. The intended 
retail price is $9.75.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, October, 1929. 
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Hotpoint Waffle Irons, 
Heating Pads and 
Toaster 


Two new waffle irons, chromium- 
plated, and two new heating pads are 
among the new “Hotpoint” appliances 
just announced by the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, 5600 West Taylor 
Street, Chicago. 

The waffle iron illustrated is known 
as the “Ambassador.” It is unusually 
beautiful in design and finish, having 
Chromeplate finish, mottled green, drop 
handles and ornamental design. It is 
listed at $18.50. The ‘‘Lennox” waffle 
iron, is a moderately-priced appliance, 
retailing at $12.50. 

Something entirely new in heating 
pads is the “Hotpoint” Pillow Pad. It 
is an electric heating pad, enclosed in a 
pillow slip of soft “Sistene’’ blue silk. 
The size of the pad itself is 12x15 in. 
It is a three-heat pad, rated at 60 
watts and its intended retail price is 
$12.50. The “Moderne” heating pad is a 
“Hotpoint” pad, 12x15 in., enclosed in a 
soft eiderdown cover with modernistic 
decoration. It is listed at $9.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, October, i929. 




















Standard Range 


“Royal Queen” No. 1134 is the new 
range announced by the Standard Elec- 
tric Stove Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

The new range has stream lines, bolt- 
less construction, concealed hinges and 
load-balancing reciprocating switches. 
It may be had with time and temper- 
ature control, with temperature control 
only or in non-automatic type.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, October, 1929. 
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Telechron 


Electric Alarm Clock 


This new clock has 24-hour dial and 
the alarm operates automatically with- 
out setting day by day unless it is de- 
sired that the alarm be operated at a 
different time from the hour originally 
set, in which case, of course, it will be 
necessary to reset the alarm. 

The clock has a molded case, No. 700, 
and may be had in finish of walnut, 
green or ivory. It is 7§ in. high and 6 
in. wide, and has 3-in. gold dial. The 
intended retail price is $25. Warren 
Telechron Company, Ashland, Mass.— 
Electrical Merchandising, October, 1929. 

















Hotpoint Automatic 
Range 


Introduced as an advance 1930 “Hot- 
point” model is the new RA65 electric 
range illustrated, a product of the Edi- 
son Electric Appliance Company, 5600 
West Taylor Street, Chicago. The height 
of the range, overall, is 40% in, and the 
cooking top measures 23x24% in., 324% in. 
from the floor. The oven is 16 in. wide 
x 14 in. high x 19 in. deep. 

The unit equipment of this new range 
includes one 6% in. Hi-Speed Calrod sur- 
face unit, 1200-600-300 watts; one 6%-in. 
east-in Calrod surface unit, 1000-500-250 
watts; one 83-in. open coil surface unit, 
2000-1000-500 watts; a Thrift cooker; 
and two interchangeable Calrod oven 
units (upper and lower), each 1500 
watts. Right or left-hand oven may be 
had. The range has white porcelain 
enamel finish with gray trim. The door 
frame, handle, heat control and ther- 
mometer, escutcheon plates and rings on 
surface units are finished in Chrome- 
plate. A new Modernistic automatic 
timer and clock, TM7, may be had at 
extra cost, if desired. The range is de- 
signed for a.c. operation only. It may 
also be had without Cooker, as RA55. 
—Electrical Merchandising, October, 
1929. 
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Lionel Has New 
Structural 
Display 


All of the new Lionel 
locomotives, accessories 
and train sets comprising 
the new line can be effec- 
tively displayed on this 
new structure designed 
by the Lionel Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 
Two display units are 
offered, No. 145 and No. 
146, both of which are 

over 10 ft. long. 
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For Simplex Heater 
Displays 
(Above) Display card and 
Reflectad offered by Simplex 


Division, Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Chi- 
cago. The card fits over the 


top of the heater. The Re- 
flectad covering the bowl is 
made of white transparent 
glass with orange lettering 
and is used with white or 
colored frosted lamp. 
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Telechron ‘Movie Star” 
Campaign 

(Below) As part of a com- 
prehensive clock campaign, the 
Telechron Clock Company, 
Ashland, Mass., is offering to 
authorized dealers miniature 
feature cards of favorite screen 
stars as well as a host of other 
ingenious sales ammunition. 
Full details of this campaign are 
contained in an attractive book- 
let, “The House Is Sold Out!” 
















Star-Rite Heating Pad 

Display Case 
(Left) With the purchase 
of six “Star-Rite” heating 
pads, the Fitzgerald Manu- 
facturing Company, Torring- 
ton, Conn., is offering a lith- 
ographed metal sampler dis- 
play case in mahogany finish. 
A sliding glass panel pro- 
tects pad displayed from dust 

and handling. 





from the Manufacturer 
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| amp Shade Carton 


Westinghouse Carton 
Lamp Shades 


(Above) Each new carton in which 
Westinghouse lamps are packed, by a 
few deft movements, can be turned 
into two attractive lamp shades. One 
carton contains general designs suit- 
able for use anywhere in the house 
while the other carton is especially de- 
signed for kiddies, for use in nurse- 
ries and playrooms. Each carton 
comes complete with threaded ring in- 

serted in end flaps. 
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Distribution Census 
Under Way in February 





Force of 7,000 Men Will Be 
Required to Get Retail Figures 





Wasuincton, D. C.—Business 
will close its books on 1929 only 
to open them to the distribution 
census enumerators who will start 
on their rounds February 1. The 
first census of wholesale and retail 
sales will put business statistics on 
a mass production basis but it will 
not produce nearly as much infor- 
mation as business men expect sim- 
ply because the majority of them 
do not keep adequate records. The 
greatest criticism that the census 
is expected to receive will arise 
from the omission of detail which 
it would seem that the census 
should contain. The answer is 
that business men cannot provide 
information on sales by commodi- 
ties. that can be compiled into sta- 
tistics that mean anything. 

Not only are the records of busi- 
ness houses inadequate for census 
purposes but they lack uniformity. 
Even the records of department 
stores are remiss in this respect. 
The character of merchandise on 
the notions counter in one store 
may be wholly different from that 
in another store. Chain stores are 
departmentized differently. The 
records of units in the same sys- 
tem frequently are not comparable. 
Departments are arranged with an 
eye to the best utilization of floor 
space, and not to the utilization of 
sales records. Just what is hard- 
ware? Apparently no one will 
agree with anyone else. Ask the 
grocer for his sales of canned 
goods. He doesn’t know. The 
figures are not separable. 

The canvass will include all dis- 
tributors who have a permanent 
place of business. Volume of busi- 
ness will not be a controlling fac- 
tor in the elimination of sales out- 
lets from the census but a short 
form schedule will be used where it 
is impossible to obtain detailed in- 
formation from small retailers. 
Small is a relative term, however. 
A retail volume of $100,000 in 
automobiles doesn’t represent big 
business, but in groceries it is a 
whale of a business. 

_The executive committee on the 
distribution census has decided 
against the creation of sub-commit- 
tees representing particular trades, 
because of the difficulty in bringing 
them together. The distribution 
Census will be taken independently 
of the census of population. 
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Jes’ Sailin’ 





— 
_ 


John Gibson, Vice-President of the 

Westinghouse Electric Supply Com- 

pany, loafs up the Sound in his trim 
little sail boat. 





Williamson Made Officer of 
Beardslee Company 


Cnricaco, ILt.—Announcement is 
made that Mr. Richard William- 
son has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. 
Co. in charge of sales of the 
Williamson line. There has been 
no change in sales policy. 








General Electric Supply 


Corporation Complete Plans 





O’Brien to Head 
Westinghouse 
Advertising 





Succeeds Eric M. Beach 





New York, N. Y.—Joseph F. 
O’Brien has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Westing- 
house Lamp Company effective 
October 1. Mr. O’Brien advances 
to this position from that of assist- 
ant to the vice-president where he 


has gained a wide acquaintance 
with jobbers and agents and ant 


intimate knowledge of the- prob- 
lems of retail dealers. 5 

Mr. O’Brien’s most recent work 
of note was in the supervision dur- 
ing the period of development and 
construction of the Westinghouse 
Lighting Institute, a job that was 
accomplished in record time. 

Eric M. Beach, whom Mr. 
O’Brien succeeds, has resigned to 
establish his own business in pro- 
viding a specialized advertising 
service to manufacturers whose 
volume of business does not war- 
rant the employment of a man on 
full time. 





Welcome Home! 

















Power & Light Company; E 


dising; Garrett Smalley, press; 
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When C. F. Farley, Vice-President of the Kansas City Power and 
Light Company returned from a Chamber of Commerce trade trip 
which took him through the West Indies, he was met by a large and 
enthusiastic group at the Union Terminal. ; 

Among those present were: Harry Kuhn, Ass’t to President, K. C. 

. M. Howe, Range Sales Megr.; H 
Bruner, Mgr., North K. C. office; Harry Goodell, District Mgr., Graber 
Electric Company ; E. H. Waddington, Sales Mgr. ; Walter Fraser, Mdse. 
Mer., A. H. Hollister, City Sales po Coyle, Electrical Merchan- 
Company; E. E. Anderson and F. D. 
Co.: Herman Ritterhoff, Vice-President, Southwestern Bell Telephone. 


arry 


Lloyd Lewis, Wagner Electric 
Pitt of the Anderson-Pitt Mfg. 





Sets Up District Organizations 


BripGEPorT, CoNN.—The Gen- 
eral Electric Supply Corporation 
(of Delaware) completed the 
consolidation of the fourteen 
wholesale distributing corpora- 
tions owned by the General Elec- 
tric Company on October 1, 1929, 
with officers and directors as 
previously announced. 

he commercial organization 
will be headed by H. B. Tomp- 
kins, general sales manager, with 
headquarters at Bridgeport, Conn. 
_ The following will be commer- 
cial vice-presidents, with head- 
quarters as indicated: 

W. J. Keenan, Bridgeport; 
H. F. Thomas, Chicago; M. A. 
Pixley, Columbus; H. R. Noack, 
San Francisco. 

H. R. Worthington will be 
general sales representative for 
the southeastern states, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, and 
W. M. Goodwin for the south- 
western states, with headquarters 
at Dallas. 

In the field there will be ten 
groups of houses, called districts, 
headed by the following district 
managers with district headquar- 
ters as indicated: 

(1) New England, J. L. Busey, 
Boston; (2) Metropolitan, J. G. 
Johannesen, New York; (3) At- 
lantic, J. G. Johannesen, Phil- 
adelphia; (4) Southeastern, J. J. 
Perry, Atlanta; (5) Lake States, 
H. F. O’Malley, Columbus; (6) 
Central, M. L. Spaulding; Chi- 
cago; (7) Midwestern, E. A. Oas, 
St. Louis; (8) Southwestern, 
H. E. Hobson, Dallas; (9) Rocky 
Mountain, J. A. Kahn, Salt Lake 
City; (10) Pacific, D. E. Harris, 
San Francisco. ' 





NEMA to Elect Officers 


New York, N. Y. — Officers, 
governors and Section chairmen 
will be elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association to be 
held at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., October 7-12. 
An attendance of more than 300 
members is expected. 

The tariff and other subjects of 
interest to the electrical manufac- 
turing industry will be presented in 
addresses by prominent speakers 
at the general session of the 
N. E. M. A. Policies Division on 
October 8th. 
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Westinghouse Institute 
Offers Home Lighting 


Course 














Noted Experts to Speak 











A fundamental course in general 
and decorative home lighting will 
be offered by the Westinghouse 
Lighting Institute, October 7, 8 
and 9 at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. This course is 
designed for men and women who 
are interested in producing unusual 
and attractive effects in home light- 
ing. 

The speakers will include: Mrs. 
Sarai Waugh, Westchester Light- 
ing Company, Mt. Vernon; Miss 
Helen G. McKinley, National 
Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J.; 
H. S. Broadbent; Arthur L. Ab- 
bott, and O. C. Small, the Society 
for Electrical Development, N. Y.; 
Charles L. Benjamin, Artistic 
Lighting Equipment Association, 
N. Y.; E. W. Beggs; Miss Lucy 
D. Taylor, School of Interior 
Decoration, N. Y.; S. G. Hibben; 
W. A. Oglesby; W. T. Blackwell, 
National Electric Light Assn. 























































































































































Narragansett Sells 1,665 Electric 
Cookers 


Selling 1,665 Electric Cookers in 
a recent campaign The Narragan- 
sett Electric Company achieved the 
best sales record of any company 
east of the Mississippi River con- 
ducting these campaigns, and is 
justly proud of the results accom- 
plished by its efforts. 

Worcester, one of the newest 
merchandising companies added to 
the organization, achieved very 
good results under the supervision 
of George H. Fuller, newly ap- 
pointed Commercial Manager. Sales 
for July were $7,000 over the cor- 
responding month last year, the 
total being $23,153. 

The total appliance sales for July 
amounted to $161,342, an increase 
of 42 per cent over last year. 

The first six months sales record 
in the present year shows an in- 
crease over 1928 of 67.7 per cent. 
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Philly Electric Club to 
Hold Show 


To be Held November 11-16 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Elec- 
tric Club of Philadelphia will spon- 
sor another Electric and Radio 
Show this year, to be held Novem- 
ber 11 to 16 inclusive, according to 
an announcement by George R. 
Conover, Managing Director. 

Nearly two hundred different ex- 
hibitors and an attendance of 160,- 
000 made the show last year an un- 
precedented success, Conover said. 





Some views of the spectacular 
lighting effects created at the 
World’s Fair Exposition at 
Barcelona, Spain, which has 
been in progress since May 
and will continue to January, 
1930. The exquisite beauty of 
the buildings, gardens and 
fountains of the Fair grounds 
lent themselves admirably to 
every conceivable lighting ef- 
fect that the Westinghouse 
engineers could devise. 


Home Television Before Christmas? 


ACTION, rather than _ talk, 
marks the present status of tele- 
vision, according to J. E. Smith, 
President, National Radio Insti- 
tute of Washington, D. C. 

“With engineers applying the 
final touches to the first televisors 
to be introduced for home use, and 
with television transmitters now 
operating on regular schedules, I 





expect television before Christmas. 





“Of course the televisors to be 
introduced within the next few 
months, will be relatively crude. 
The images will be limited to 48 
lines, which means coarse detail. 
Synchronization will be obtained by 
the use of synchronous motors on 
the same alternating current power 
system. Nevertheless, I believe 
that television will meet with im- 
mediate favor. 


Barcelona Lights Up 
















































Chicago Leads 


in Radio Sales 


Nema Issues Quarterly Report 

on National Market 

NEw York, N. Y.—The city of 
Chicago leads as the most active 
radio market in the country. 

That fact was brought out in a 
statement issued by Edgar H. Felix, 
radio consultant to the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, analyzing the latest quarterly 
report of radio sales, stocks on 
hand and on order issued by the 
Radio Division of that Association 
in co-operation with the Department 
of Commerce. 

“A compilation of the larger 
cities reported in this survey brings 
out in a striking manner how radio 
sales reflect radio reception and the 
public attitude in different cities,” 
said Felix. “It is notable that 
Group One, consisting of communi- 
ties of less than 10,000 population, 
with 20,896 of the 38,766 radio 
outlets in the country, did only 14 
per cent of the country’s total busi- 
ness. The total for this huge group 
barely exceeds the sales of New 
York and Chicago, which did $15,- 
720,650 and $15,361,333 gross busi- 
ness or 13.73 and 13.41 per cent of 
the nation’s total, respectively. The 
superiority of Chicago over New 
York as a radio market is clearly 
indicated, the sales in the smaller 
city being almost equal to those of 
the eastern metropolis.” 

In compiling the list of radio 
sales by cities from the NEMA 
survey for this quarter—which is 
invariably the smallest — Felix 
places Los Angeles third with sales 
of $3,800,343. Detroit comes next 
with approximately $3,000,000 and 
is followed by Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia, both under $2,500,000. 

The cities of Pittsburgh, Cinc'n- 
nati, Buffalo, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Denver and Milwaukee are 
placed in the one to two million 
class, in the order named. 

The third group is headed by 
Boston with sales of $786,740. 
Other cities, in order, are Oakland, 
Seattle, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
Minneapolis and Indianapolis. 
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NEMA ‘Sets New Standard 
on Flexible Heater Cord 


Specifies That All Threads Must Touch 
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Shown above 
are views of 
inner braids 
and outer 
braids of 
typical sub- 
standard 
cord, while 
below are 
views of in- 
ner braids 
and outer 
braids of a 
Code _ cord. 
Note that in 
the new 











standard 
cord that 
adjacent 
threads of 
all braids 
touch. 








New York, N. Y.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the Flex- 
ible Cord Group of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of a new standard which will 
greatly increase the mechanical 
strength and improve the service- 
ability of flexible cord. 

The new _ specification—which 
becomes effective January 1, 1930, 
and after which no cord not fully 
complying with it will be labeled 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
—treads as follows: 

“All dry braids, both individual 
and overall, shall be braided of cot- 
ton, rayon or silk in such a manner 
as to result in all adjacent indi- 
vidual parallel threads actually 
touching each other, and_ shall 
show no visible open spaces, when 
observed through a standard braid 
counter.” 

It is also stated that cords com- 
plying with the National Electrical 
Code can be identified by the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The parallel threads of all 
braids must touch when viewed 
under an ordinary single lens 
pocket magnifying glass. 

2. The rubber covering must be 
tough and stretchy, similar to that 
on a good grade of code wire, and 
of the required thickness. 

_3. The copper conductors must 
either be tinned or protected by a 
fibrous covering to prevent cor- 
Tosion. 

4. The minimum copper size for 
a standard cord is No. 18 AWG, 
usually made up of sixteen strands 


of No. 30 AWG. 


5. All Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories standard cords contain man- 
ufacturers’ identifying marker 


threads as required by code. 





We Apologize 


X An article in our August issue, 
“How Dangerous Are Refrigerat- 
ing Gases”, contained a listing of 
teirigerator manufacturers. By 
error, the names of the Williams 
fanufacturing Company, makers 
of “Ice-O-Matic” refrigerators and 
the Merchants & Evans Company 
were omitted. 





Sell 262 Ranges in Six 
Weeks’ Sale 


In a six weeks’ campaign ending 
August 3, a total of 262 electric 
ranges (Hotpoint) were sold by 
the Washington Water Power 
Company, Spokane, Wash., accord- 
ing to the announcement of R. B. 
McElroy, assistant sales manager. 
This sales brings the total number 
of electric ranges in service on the 
system to 12,000 or approximately 
one for every 3.6 residential cus- 
tomers. 

One model range was featured 
in the campaign and was sold at a 
slight reduction in price. Fifty per 
cent of the sales were of the 99 
model and the balance of the larger 
ranges at regular prices. A pre- 
mium of a $17.00 Telechron clock 
was given with each range. Terms 
of the sale were $4.75 down and the 
balance in not more than 24 
monthly payments. 


Oakes-Swenson Elects Officers 


At the election of officers of 
the Oakes-Swenson Company, In- 
dianapolis, manufacturers of health 
exercisers, the following officers 
were elected: Warren D. Oakes, 
president ; Carl G. Swenson, secre- 
tary; James L. Gavin, vice-presi- 
dent; Eric Swenson, vice-president 
and Parry Oakes, treasurer. The 


Camp Refrigeration III 
Crowds Island 


280 G-E Distributors Make 
Whoopee 








HENDERSON Harsor, N. Y.—The 
third annual conference of the 
Electric Refrigeration Department 
of the General Electric Company 
held recently, is said to have been 
the largest camp in the history of 
Association Island. Approximately 
280 distributors and members were 
in attendance and space was at a 
premium. It was even necessary 
to place some beds in the Commit- 
tee Building and the Shooting 
Gallery. 

The parade, marking the opening 
of the camp was very impressive. 
As the parade wound around the 
campus te the marshal airs played 
by the band, a large Sikorsky 
amphibian plane soared back and 
forth above the Island, dropping 
thousands of colored streamers and 
refrigerator cut-outs carrying a 
message of welcome. The parade 
marched to the dock and met 
President Gerard Swope, then back 
to the flag pole where Old Glory 
was unfurled to the breeze with the 
blue and white Camp Refrigeration 
flag directly beneath it. 

Business sessions were held from 
9:00 to 1:30 p.m. each day and 
were devoted almost entirely to 
retail refrigeration selling in its va- 
rious phases. 





Dead Eye Dick 

















Alfred E. Waller, Managing Di- 
rector of NEMA, gets that deadly 
eye of his along the barrel. We 
are told that he can shoot the 
heart out of a playing card which 
makes him a swell poker partner. 





Rittenhouse Leaves International 
Burners 


New York, N. Y.—After four 
years as Director of Sales of the 
International Burners Corporation 
of New York, G. H. Rittenhouse 
has resigned to take effect October 
1, he announced recently. 








new officers predict a banner year. 
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One of the contests at the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company Convention at 
Association Island: a race to assemble cleaners. ; 
President of the Premier Company, who seems to be getting as much fun 

out of the proceedings as anyone else. 


At right: 


Premier at 


Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company Con- 

vention group gathered on the steps of the 

meeting hall at the Island. We’re a good- 
lookin’ bunch of guys, ain’t we? 


Ralph B. Wilson, 


the Island 
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New Jobs 


W. D. McElhinny vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Cope- 
land Products, Inc., announces 
the naming of William S. Race, 
former assistant advertising 
manager, as manager of adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 


Mr. Race before going to 
Copeland was with the U. S. 
Rubber, Briggs Manufacturing 


and Hudson Motor Car compa- 
nies. He is a graduate of the 
University of Texas engineering 
and journalism schools. 

_ Wagner Electric Corporation, 
St. Louis, announces the ap- 
pointment of J. B. Holston as 
branch manager of the St. Louis 
sales office. 

The promotion of R. D. Bur- 
master, assistant sales supervisor 
of the Peoples Light Company to 
the position of sales supervisor 
of the Fort Dodge Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
was announced today by C. A. 
Nash, general sales manager of 
the United Light & Power Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa. 

Gene M. Latham of New York 
City, a veteran in the radio sales 
business, has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of the Tem- 
ple Corperation. He comes to 
the Temple organization from 
Atwater Kent and will have 
charge of the New York-New 
Jersey territory. 

fe Jenkins, who has been 
connected with the Crosley Radio 
Corporation for the past four and 
one-half years, has resigned his 
position with that company to 
take up his duties as district man- 
ager for Silver-Marshall, Inc., 
with headquarters in Detroit. 

Godfrey Strelinger, who joined 
the Kelvinator Corporation last 
April as a special representative 
in the sales division, has been ap- 
pointed as manager of the Bos- 
ton. Cleveland, New York and 
Philadelphia Kelvinator branches, 
according to an announcement 
just made by H. W. Burritt, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 
Each branch is a distributor and 
each operates retail outlets in the 
citv where it is located. 

Wagner Electric Corporation 
of St. Louis announces the open- 
ing of a new branch sales office 
at 734 Allen Bldg.. Dallas. Texas, 
which will be in charge of Alfred 
RB. Emrick, who has been trans- 
ferred from Pittsburch. 

The Holcomb and Hoke Manu- 
facturing Company announce the 
appointment of George N. 
Loucks. in charge of their Dealer 
“ Promotion Department. 

J. J. Keith, formerly associate 
sales manager of Altorfer Bros. 
Companv, Peoria. Ill., manufac- 
turers of A.B.C. line of washing 
machines has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager with head- 
quarters in New York. 

Roy S. Dunn, western sales 
manager of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., recently announced the es- 
tablishment of Renier Brothers. 
Dubuque, Towa. as a distributor of 
Edison radios. 
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“B” Agents Sales 
Conference at 
Westinghouse Institute 





New Policies Outlined 





New York, N. Y.—More than 
70 representatives from electrical 
concerns all over the country at- 
tended the “B” Agents Sales Con- 
ference at the Westinghouse Light- 
ing Institute, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, recently. This 
conference was assembled for the 
purpose of outlining sales policies, 
advertising campaigns, etc., for 
1930 and inspecting the latest de- 
velopments in the lighting field. 

The party assembled at the In- 
stitute on Monday morning and 
was greeted by A. E. Allen, vice- 
president of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company and Ralph Neu- 
muller, Director of the Westing- 
house Institute. 

Among those attending the con- 
ference were the following: 

H. W. Alexander and N. J. 
Graham, Columbus, Ohio; H. D. 
Sommer, Youngstown, O.; H. W. 
Coombs, Canton, O.; W. A. Wads- 
worth, Traverse, Mich.; Sam. E. 
Front, Wheeling, W. Va.; N. P. 
Catlett, Charleston, W. Va.; E. E. 
Causs and C. W. Ward, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; L. W. Clive, Wilmington, Pa. ; 
H. S. Kain and C. E. Dimmitt, 
Cincinnati, O.; Eliz. G. War- 
nock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. C. Camp, 
Erie, Pa.; J. H. Lytle, Cincinnati, 
O.; C. A. Conklin and Edward J. 
Bonswor, Detroit, Mich.; C. B. 
McIntosh, Cleveland, o.: 1. WwW. 
Gerard and Edward Roth, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; R. R. Farry, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Wm. D. Frick, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; J. F. Ridgway, Balti- 
more, Md.; J. F. Myers, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; M. L. Pond, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; E. J. Nelson and Chas. H. 
Gardner, New York, N. Y.; L. M. 
Moore and Roy E. Smith, Water- 
town, N. Y.; Wm. Insull, K. 
Youngfield, A. R. Henricks and 
David Netburn, New York, N. Y.; 
R. A. Browne, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Arthur J. Brill, Rochester, - 1 
I. Borstein, Camden, Nevins 
Batman, Newark, NETS an E 
Stretch, Scranton, Pa: A. ©. 
Stailey, Harrisburg, Pa.; Frank B. 
Grandlund, Baltimore, Md. Geo. 
E. Olewine, Jr. Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. M. Sopharn, Boston, Mass. 
W. R. Jennings, Boston, Mass. 
E. J. Ryder, Springfield, Mass. 
T. A. Purcell, Boston, Mass. 
James J. Cunha, Boston, Mass. 
W. A. Hayden, N. Britain, Conn. 
C. T. Hayden, N. Britain, Conn. 
ae P. Jaquette, Providence, R. I. 

. O. Dauray, Providence, R. I.; 
E J. Neumann, St. Louis, Mo.; 
G. A. McLaughlin, Aberdeen, . 
Dak.; C. M. Arnesen, Davenport, 
Towa: C. B. Nelson, Abilene, Kan- 
sas; T. A. Brooke, Chicago, IIl.; 
Henry Czech, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Jay L. Fitch, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
C. A. Isakson, Omaha, Nebr. : Hy. 
F. Inster, Milwaukee, Wisc. : W. T. 
Buckner, Richmond, Va.; Edwin L. 
Randle, Columbia, S. C. 
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Broadcast Synthetic 
Big Ben Chime 


The voice of Big Ben, London’s 
famous clock, has been syntheti- 
cally reproduced in the United 
States by radio station KDKA of 
the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company. 

KDKA _ first introduced the 
sound of the great old timekeeper 
to its listeners by relaying tt from 
London through a short receiving 
set. Hearing these mellow sounds 
coming from his speaker, Dr. 
Frank Conrad, assistant chief en- 
gineer. of the comany, conceived 
the idea of reproducing the same 
sound artificially. As a result the 
replica of Big Ben is broadcast by 
KDKA exactly upon the hour. The 
sound 1s not mentioned by the an- 
nouncer. It simply is a note in 
the background of the program 
whether it be talking or music. 


Edison Award 
Committee Appointed 








Editor Electrical World Picked 





East PirrspurcH, Pa—W. S. 
Rugg, Vice-President of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, has just been appointed 
on the committee for the award 
during the next five years of the 
Edison Medal given by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Mr. L. W. W. Morrow, 
editor of “Electrical World,” and 
R. F. Schuchardt of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company were also 
appointed. Samuel Insull of Chi- 
cago is chairman of the Award 
Committee. 





Washington Leads in 
Electrified Farms 





Report Shows Interest in Rural 
Electrification Growing 





The State of Washington is the 
most highly farm-electrified State 
in the United States. 

This statement comes from au- 
thentic facts and figures compiled 
by the National Committee on the 
Relation of Electricity to Agricul- 
ture gotten out July 8, 1929, in 
their Sixth Annual Report. 

The following information will 
be of interest to every one inter- 
ested in farm electrification: 
States in Which Over 10 Per 

Cent of the Farms Have 
“High Line” Service 


State Per Cent 
at rr oe 46.90 
GANSOLMI A ooh eens eee 46.00 
eee 39.70 
BN hock aecnseeee ens 39.00 
INevadae 265k n jet acne ae 31.00 
OLE O eet post... phe ete eee 27.30 
INGwr PM OPIE «65528 conden 25.30 
HON perience 23.75 
rere ree 20.50 
PemOsyiVGMS ..2......00005. 13.50 
MOEN Been ee eee 12.50 
er 10.80 


In addition to the above, the 
states of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island can be so classi- 
fied, making a total of 17 states in 
each of which over 10 per cent of 
the farms have “high line” service. 

On January 1, 1924, there were 
175,000 farms receiving high line 
service. January 1, 1929, there 
were 500,000 farms receiving high 
line service. 





When Good Jobbers Get Together 
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Some prominent jobbers in the Buffalo district get together for a 
little golf party at Me ee pee New York. 


From left to right: J 


Rochester Electrical Supply Company, Rochester, N. 


Lavner, vice-president and general manager, 
Westinghouse Electric Ye Company; F. L. Wal 


alton, sales ~~: 
¥.;B Finu- 


cane, general manager, Rochester Electrical Supply me TR.® "acter 


ter, 


Karr Parker, McCarthy Brothers & Ford, eg Ne. Ys, 
president, "Westinghouse Agent-J obbers Association ; 


H. F. Boe, Buffalo 


ee Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing’ Company, Buffalo, 


Y.; E. D. McCarthy, 


President, McCarthy 


Brothers & Ford, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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